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JUST A WOR D 


“One thing can stop the sweep of 
German supremacy thru the opening 
decades of the 20th century—the power 
of a new idea,” says Scott Nearing 
in an article written for The Inde- 
pendent. Mr. Nearing is professor of 
social science and Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at Toledo Uni- 
versity, and was recently professor of 
economics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is the author of “Social 
Adjustment,” “Wages in the United 
States,” “Social Sanity” and “Reduc- 
ing the Cost of Living”—perhaps these 
titles will suggest to you the trend of 
the new idea he advocates. He calls the 
article “Beating Germany to It.” 


OUR CHRISTMAS COVER 














Mr. Edward Edwards, creator of The 
Independent’s cover design this week, 
stands at the head of his profession in 
America so far as this field of art is 
concerned. Mr. Edwards got his inspira- 
tion for this design from a remarkable 
Byzantine acrostic. 


In the collection of Byzantine jewelry 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan in the “Gold 
Room” of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, is the beautifully 
wrought gold pendant of the sixth cen- 
tury which Mr. Edwards has been 
privileged to sketch in its actual size 
for reproduction here, thru the kind 
permission of Mr. Morgan. The design 
is simple in character, a cross on a 
circular ground; the arms of the cross 
terminating in the form of volutes, and, 
in the angles between, four leaves which 
are typical of the architectural orna- 
ment of the period. The most interest- 
ing thing about the pendant, however, 
is the inscription on the cross, which 
consists of the two Greek words: ZOH 
and €0>—“life”’ and “light”—in the 
form of an acrostic, and refers to St. 
John 1:4: “In him was life; and the 
life was the light of men.” 

The pendant was worn in common 
with other amulets as a charm against 
evil and sickness. The inscription is 
partly in majuscule and partly in 
minuscule characters with the sigma 
(=) written in the date and Byzantine 
form (C) 

In his cover design Mr. Edwards has 
used the Greek majuscule letters thru- 
out. 

We understand that no description 
of this acrostic is to be found in any 
English publication or reference book. 


P E B B L E § 


The trouble with undersea war is that it 
is not on the level.—Boston Transcript. 





Germany is gradually getting rid of its 
real estate holdings in France.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


“Hey, Mike, don’t come down on that 
ladder on the north corner. I took it away.” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


Mabel—Oh, George, they say the moon 
is a dead body. 

George—Awright, let’s sit up with the 
corpse.—Longhorn. 


Mrs. Hoover—Could you give me a little 
money, dear? 

Mr. Hoover—Certainly, darling. About 
how little?—New York Times. 


“No,” said the Honest Man. “I was never 
strong on literature. To save my life I 
couldn’t tell you who wrote Gray’s 
‘Elegy.’ ”"—New York Times. 


“So you've joined a golf club?” 

“Had to do it,” replied Mr. Growcher. 
“The only chance of seeing some of the men 
I have to do business with is to meet ’em 
on the golf links.”— Washington Star. 


When you go into a hardware store 
And begin to look around, 
You find that nails, not hammers, 
Are sold you by the pound. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Wife—John, you’ll have to take that ball 
away from baby; he hit sister on the head 
with it. 

John—Yes. dear—but you should have 
ae Oe curve the little cuss had on it.— 

uck. 


The old mountainer had a secret 
Which many a bottle did fill, 
And altho I am telling his secret, 
His secret’s a secret still. 
—Cornell Widow. 


A young woman came in quite hurriedly 
after the musicale had begun. 

“Have I missed much?” 
“What are they playing now?’ 

“The Ninth Symphony.” 

“Oh, goodness! Am I really as late as 
that?’—New York Times. 


“At liberty —Well-known concert-hall 
artiste wants engagement. Powerful mezzo- 
soprano, big range, 5ft. Tin. Fine presence.” 
—Performer. 

Weight not stated, but applicants for her 
services will no doubt be allowed to try her 
in the scales —The Passing Show. 


she asked. 


Jock (doing his best to give the village 
worthies an idea of the “tanks” at work) 
—‘Man alive, they’re simply terrific! Just 
like great mad things! They stop at naeth- 
ing! Wud ye believe me, I saw one o’ them 
simply careerin’ past a public-hoose!”— 
The Passing Show. 


“For the first time in his life the pastor 
was on Sunday night interrupted in his 
sermon by an appeal to come as soon as 
possible and minister to the dying. Need- 
less to say he responded gladly to the ap- 
peal. His regret is that the calls are not 
more frequent.”—Newburg Record. 


A Washington business man desiring to 
test the relative efficiency of two makes of 
mucilage, handed the bottles one morning 
to his shiny-faced negro messenger. 

“Here, John,” he said; “test these and 
see which is the stickiest.” 

John did not show up at the office again 
until about noontime. He approached his 
employer’s desk somewhat cautiously and 
gingerly deposited thereon the two bottles 
of mucilage. 

“Well, John,” asked the boss, “which did 
you find the stickiest?”’ 

“It wuz lak dis, boss,” was the reply: 
“Dis one gummed up ma mouf de most; 
but de other one, de taste lasted de longest.” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 
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*“*BABY GRAND”’ 


**Baby Grand’’ Brunswick 
brings 33 Carom and 
Pocket Billiard Games. 


Qe: 


4 


9% 


The Christmas Gift 


Good All Year ’Round 


Parents, boys and girls and guests are all fascinated by the royal games of Carom and 
Pocket Billiards when played on Brunswick tables in cozy home surroundings. 
After school hours and winter evenings always find the Brunswick the center of merriment 
and wholesome exercise. 


a Some styles can be set up quickly anywhere and taken down easily after play. “Grand,” “Baby 
«. Grand,” “Convertibles” and “Quick Demountables” in sizes to fit all homes regardless of room. 


Made of beautiful oak and mahogany richly inlaid, masterful cabinet work that lasts a lifetime 
—speed, accuracy and ever-level smoothness. 


SUPERB BRUNSWICK 


Home Billiard Tables 


© $30andUp—Pay10caDay _ Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE 


src’ 





A small first payment puts any Brunswick that you ‘i . : 
select in your home for Christmas. After that, pay With every Brunswick Table we give you a 
the balance monthly. Why wait when you can play 


- Ah an Mn, 8 $B A complete Brunswick high-class Playing Outfit— 


Rack, Markers, Balls, Cues, Tips, expert book of 


& ° ames, etc. 
5 Send This Coupon for *="*° | 
: oe ane d B k FREE Get our 30-day home trial offer and see these 
eo tables in our handsome colored catalog—“Billiards 
Billiar oo —The Home Magnet.” 
This book gives full information—shows how 


Bexs) Pe Gee ESS Eee Eee home billiards keeps boys off the street, supplies 


the whole household with year-round health and 


entertainment. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 







Write or send the coupon printed below and 
Dept. 42M, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago have this catalog by return mail free! Then de- 
Send FREE, postpaid, your illustrated color book, 


a * cide in time for Christmas delivery. 
“Rilli _ Home Magnet 

Saards - es se trial offer. THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER co. 
Dept.42M 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


HE President’s address to Congress at the 

opening of the short session on Tuesday was 

merely a statement of the unfinished business 

which lies before the national legislature. Mr. 
Wilson recommended nothing new. He was wise to do 
so. For three months is all too short a time for Con- 
gress to deal with the necessary appropriation bills and 
the inevitable routine business and to finish the work 
left incomplete when the long session closed. There is 
also the question of propriety to be taken into account. 
Owing to our foolish and antiquated methods of pro- 
cedure, every Congress has one of its sessions after its 
successor has been elected. The Sixty-fifth Congress 
was selected last month. It will meet one year from now. 
Meanwhile the Sixty-fourth Congress goes on legislat- 
ing, whether its membership really represents the na- 
tional will or not. It is desirable, therefore, that new 
and controversial matters should not be considered by 
the moribund body. 

The President, as was natural, devoted his main at- 
tention to the unfinished aspects of the railroad prob- 
lem. He recited his recommendation to Congress in the 
closing hours of the last session, and reiterated, with 
one exception, those which have not been already en- 
acted. His recommendations then were six in number: 
First, the enlargement and reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; second, the establishment 
of an eight-hour day for railroad employees actually 
operating trains; third, the appointment of a commis- 
sion to observe the results in practise of the eight-hour 
day; fourth, explicit approval by the Congress of the 
consideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of an increase of freight rates to meet the additional 
cost of the eight-hour day; fifth, an amendment to the 
existing law providing for federal mediation, concilia- 
tion and arbitration of labor disputes by the addition 
of a provision that a full public investigation of every 
such dispute shall be completed before a strike or lock- 
out may lawfully be attempted; and, sixth, the empow- 
ering of the Executive, in case of military necessity, to 
take control of such railroads as may be necessary for 
military purposes and operate them. 

The second and third of these proposals Congress en- 
acted into law at the last session, under the pressure 
of the threat of a general railroad strike. The fourth 
recommendation the President now withdraws, on the 
ground that it might cast a doubt upon the commis- 
sion’s authority or its inclination to do justice. The 
other suggestions the President very earnestly renews. 


From the first of Mr. Wilson’s proposals there should 
be no dissent. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be large enough and flexible enough to do its 
work efficiently and promptly. Nor should the last of 
his suggestions meet with any disapproval. If national 
safety should ever require military activity on the part 
of the armed forces of the United States, the Govern- 
ment should not be dependent upon private enterprizes 
for the transportation of the troops and materials of 
war. 

The withdrawal by the President of his former rec- 
ommendation that Congress urge the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to consider the question of increased 
freight rates is an act of belated wisdom. But it leaves 
Mr. Wilson in an unfortunate position. When he ad- 
vised Congress to decree the eight-hour day forthwith, 
he assured the railroads that “no obstacle of law would 
be suffered to stand in the way of their increasing their 
revenues to meet the expenses” involved in the new 
working day. He seemed clearly then to be assuring the 
railroads, for the purpose of securing their acquiescence 
in the eight-hour legislation, that he and Congress 
would do something to help the railroads meet the situ- 
ation. Now he says that there is nothing they can do. 
He is doubtless right in his present statement; the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not and ought not 
to be subject to presidential or congressional] dictation 
in the performance of its appointed functions. But the 
President should have known that three months ago as 
well as now. He ought not, even in the heat of haste, to 
have held out an unfounded hope to the railroads. 

The backbone of Mr. Wilson’s present recommenda- 
tions, however, lies in his proposal for governmental 
investigation of labor controversies on railroads coupled 
with compulsory abstention from strike or lockout 
pending the investigation. This is likely to be a hotly 
controverted proposal, Labor is wont to be impatient of 
any restraint upon its right to strike when and as it 
pleases. In this country, at least, the leaders of labor 
thought and action are inclined to interpret any legis- 
lation making a strike illegal pending investigation as 
an invasion of the right of the individual to work or 
not as his own desire dictates. But in so doing they lose 
sight of the fact that when the individual acts not as 
an individual but as the member of an organized 
group, he of necessity loses some of his individual char- 
acteristics, and even some of his individual rights and 
privileges. The individual, whether he be capitalist or 
workingman, cannot have it both ways. 
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Mr. Wilson has set forth this aspect of the cause clear- 
ly and convincingly: 


I would hesitate to recommend, and I dare say the Con- 
gress would hesitate to act upon the suggestion should I 
make it, that any man in any occupation should be obliged 
by law to continue in an employment which he desired to 
leave. To pass a law which forbade or prevented the in- 
dividual workman to leave his work before receiving the 
approval of society in doing so would be to adopt a new 
principle into our jurisprudence which I take it for granted 
we are not prepared to introduce. But the proposal that the 
operation of the railways of the country shall not be stopped 
or interrupted by the concerted action of organized bodies 
of men until a public investigation shall have been instituted 
which shall make the whole question at issue plain for the 
judgment of the opinion of the nation is not to propose 
any such principle. It is based upon the very different prin- 
ciple that the concerted action of powerful bodies of men 
shall not be permitted to stop the industrial processes of 
the nation, at any rate before the nation shall have had an 
opportunity to acquaint itself with the merits of the case as 
between employee and employer, time to form its opinion 
upon an impartial statement of the merits, and opportunity 
to consider all practicable means of conciliation or arbitra- 
tion. I can see nothing in that proposition but the justifiable 
safeguarding by society of the necessary processes of its 
very life. There is nothing arbitrary or unjust in it unless 
it be arbitrarily and unjustly done. It can and should be 
done with a full and scrupulous regard for the interests 
and liberties of all concerned as well as for permanent 
interest of society itself. 


Congress should take this recommendation of the 
President seriously. The circumstances of the over. 
night passage of the eight-hour law make this prob- 
lem of labor disputes on railroads one of superlative 
importance. The uninterrupted operation of the rail- 
roads of the country is a vital matter for the whole 
people. No body of persons can be permitted to stop 
their operation at their own pleasure. There are two 
ways to prevent. One the President and Congress took 
three months ago: to grant their demands without in- 
vestigation or delay. It is manifestly the wrong way. 
The other method the President now proposes to Con- 
gress: full public investigation under government au- 
thority, with uninterrupted operation until the inquiry 
is complete. It is the best way in sight. The most im- 
portant task the present Congress has before it in its 
last days is the enactment of this plan into law. 








OPEN THE DISCUSSION 


BOUT eight months ago a group of 100 representa- 

tive Americans scattered thruout the United States 
formed themselves into “The American Neutral Con- 
ference Committee.” The best statement of the purposes 
of this committee is to be found in the petition it is cir- 
culating thruout the land. It bears the caption “To Our 
Government” and reads as follows: 


We, the undersigned citizens of the United States of 
America, declare our conviction that adequate guarantees 
against future wars—the avowed aim of both belligerents 
—can be secured by 

1. Repudiation of military conquest as a means of terri- 
torial expansion. 

2. Recognition of the right of each people to determine 
its own social, political, and economic development. 

3. World organization for the development of interna- 
tional codperation and the settlement of international dis- 
putes. . 

We believe that various public statements by leading 
spokesmen of the opposing belligerents indicate that discus- 
sion based on these principles may be substituted for armed 
conflict. 

We recognize, however, that the nature of the conflict 
makes difficult the initiation of direct negotiations by the 
belligerents themselves. 

We, therefore, earnestly urge our Government, acting 
alone or in coéperation with other neutral powers: 


1. To invite the belligerents to state the basis upon which 
they would be willing to begin peace negotiations. 

2. To mediate by constructive peace proposals which shall 
safeguard the just claims of the belligerents and the common 
interests of all nations. 


We submit that this is a thoroly opportune and states- 
manlike proposal. It is in no sense a stop-the-war move- 
ment because war is “naughty.” It urges our Govern- 
ment, either alone or in conjunction with other nations, 
to invite the belligerents to state what they are fighting 
for, or else to let us make suggestions to them, or both. 
These requests are perfectly reasonable and in strict 
accord with the neutral rights and duties under inter- 
national law. If either are accepted by the belligerents 
the way is opened for further discussion or mediation. 
If both are declined the situation will be no worse than 
it is now. In other words, there is everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by making these suggestions now. 

Neither The Independent, nor anybody else that we 
know of, wants a premature or inconclusive peace. The 
war must not stop until Belgium and western France 
are liberated, and Germany gives guarantees that she 
will not go to war again for the lust of world domina- 
tion. She must either voluntarily withdraw into her 
borders and submit to the constitution of a League to 
Enforce Peace or else the war must go on until she is 
compelled to do so by military necessity. 

We are not going to have peace tomorrow, next week 
or next month, but it will come some day. The better 
way is to begin to prepare for it now. If Germany is 
ready for a “just and lasting” peace, there is no reason 
why it should not be discussed now, and every reason 
why it should be. 





FROM BUCHAREST TO JASSY 


HE Teutonic avalanche has dislodged six capitals 
in its course: Brussels, Paris, Belgrade, Durazzo, 
Cettinje and Bucharest. The French Government haa 
returned to its accustomed seat. The others are yet in 
exile. The armies invading Rumania are now within a 
dozen miles of the fortifications of Bucharest. In Au- 
gust, 1914, they were as near to Paris, yet that city 
was not captured or even besieged. We are reminded 
of Paris again in that all of the diplomatic corps have 
followed the Rumanian Government in its flight except 
our American representative. It is also worthy of note 
that the American minister who is willing to stay be- 
hind and stand the changes of a siege, and to whom all 
of the Allied Powers have entrusted the care of their 
national interests in this crisis, is Mr. Vopicka, whom 
a few years ago certain American newspapers were 
making fun of because of his uncourtly ways. 
Bucharest is, next to Paris, the largest fortress in the 
world. The circumference of its outer girdle of forts is 
forty-eight miles. There are eighteen main forts in this 
circle placed 4500 yards apart, and eighteen smaller 
forts between and behind. Each of the main forts has six 
six-inch guns, two eight-inch howitzers, one 4.7 inch 
howitzer and six quick-firing guns of small caliber, 
all sheltered by cupolas. These forts are of the same 
steel and concrete construction as those of Antwerp. 
Liége and Namur, in fact, they were designed by the 
same man, the famous Belgian military engineer, Brail- 
mont. Under his direction little Rumania expended $20,- 
000,000 between 1882 and 1892 in fortifying the capi- 
tal. There was thought no stronger fortress than 
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Bucharest in the world except Antwerp, which Brail- 
mont constructed later. But Antwerp succumbed within 
a week when once the Germans brought their guns to 
bear upon it, and there is no apparent reason for ex- 
pecting Bucharest to hold out longer. A Brailmont 
cupola was considered impregnable, but that was before 
the days of big guns and high explosives. A subcutane- 
ous injection of picric acid would be fatal to it. The 
Bucharest forts are armed with guns “made in Ger- 
many.” When Krupp meets Krupp then comes the tug 
of war. But what is an eight-inch gun to do when a 
sixteen-inch gun stands out of range shooting at it? 
There was, then, good reason for the removal of the 
government from Bucharest to its ancient rival, Jassy. 
The modern Rumania owes its elbow shape to the fact 
that it was formed by the union of two countries, Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. Bucharest was the capital of 
Wallachia and Jassy was the capital of Moldavia. When 
the two were united in 1861 the national assembly de- 
cided to make Bucharest the capital of the new nation 
and voted that $700,000 be paid to Jassy in compensa- 
tion of her lost prestige. But the Rumanian Govern- 
ment has never been very particular about promises 
and the money has never been paid. The change in capi- 
tal really means that Wallachia has passed into the 
control of the enemy, but that there is still hope of sav- 
ing Moldavia. . 
Russia has come to the rescue, but four months after 
she promised to, and four months is a long time to lose 
when wars are speeded up as they are now. Rumania 
was wary of entering the war. She held off for two 
years, with both sides bidding for her support. The Al- 
lies were the more generous in their offer of enemy ter- 
ritory, and finally Rumania agreed to join them on con- 
dition of getting Transylvania, the Banat and the Buko- 
vina. But she insisted upon one precaution: the Allies 
should promise that simultaneously with her attack on 
Hungary the Russians should attack Bulgaria from the 
north, and the French and British from the south. With 
this assurance of aid Rumania invaded Hungary the 
last of August. But December is now well along and 
neither the northern nor the southern frontier of Bul- 
garia has yet been reached by the forces of the Allies. 








BRITISH EMBARRASSMENTS 

HE news that considerable changes are impending 

in the British Government, perhaps even its re- 
placement by a new administration, does not come out 
of a clear sky. Altho the discussion of the difficulties 
has been, for the most part, carried on privately and 
little specific criticism has been voiced in Parliament 
or the press, yet it has been evident that the disaffec- 
tion is widespread and deep-felt, and, as usual in demo- 
cratic countries, the men in power are blamed, justly 
or unjustly, for whatever goes wrong. Some of the 
causes of the feeling of discontent are easy to see, tho 
who is responsible and how they can be remedied we 
do not know, nor probably do the British themselves. 

In the first place, there is undoubtedly a consider- 
able amount of dissatisfaction, if not discouragement, 
over the conduct of the war. This does not mean that 
John Bull has been shaken in his dogged determination 
to see it thru. If the music hall singer challenges his 
audience, as he did in 1914, with “Are we downheart- 


ed?” he would probably get as hearty a roar of “No!” 
as he did then, and his second demand, “Will we win,” 
would still be answered “Yes!” But his audience would 
not now be quite so confident that the men at the head 
of affairs were going to do the winning. The removal of 
Admiral Sir Henry Johnson from the post of First Sea 
Lord and of Major-General Sir Stanley von Donop as 
Master General of the Ordinance is sufficient to show 
that neither the army nor the navy has been handled 
satisfactorily. But these displacements will not appease 
the populace, and some of the men higher up will have 
to step down and out. 

When the British people raised a volunteer army of 
five million men and provided them with everything 
they asked for in the way of guns and shells, there was 
a natural expectation that something big was to be 
done. The gaining of half a dozen miles on the Somme 
at a cost of half a million men does not satisfy this 
expectation, no matter how it may be explained. The 
collapse of Rumania is not only a disappointment but 
a surprize. The quotations from the British press 
which we gave last week showed how completely the 
public that read and believed such reports were de- 
ceived as to the power of Germany. The inactivity of 
Russia in this crisis gave rise to the suspicion that she 
was thinking of making peace with Germany. The in- 
activity of the army at Salonica is still more mysteri- 
ous. When it was landed there it was popularly expect- 
ed to do more in the course of a year than to capture 
Monastir and coerce Greece. An army of more than half 
a million has been gathered from eight countries, yet 
the news that comes from there tells of a fight with 
Greek peasants on the Acropolis and a bayonet charge 
up Mars Hill! No matter how wicked King Constantine 
may be, yet the overthrow of Greek independence is 
not a congenial task for the French and English who 
established it. 

The suppression of the Irish rebellion left Ireland 
more rebellious than ever. Home Rule is at a deadlock. 
British-Canadians have responded gallantly to the call 
for volunteers, but French-Canadians seem to be moved 
neither by loyalty to Great Britain nor consanguinity 
to France. Australia has sent more troops in propor- 
tion to her population than any of the other domin- 
ions, but the defeat of conscription revealed a growing 
alienation in that quarter, due in part to the feeling 
that the British Government is giving Japan too free 
a hand in the Pacific. The action of the government in 
using Asiatic labor in manufacturing and commerce has 
offended labor sentiment in both Australia and Eng- 
land. 

In order to put an end to coal strikes the government 
has had to take control of the Welsh mines. It is likely 
also to take over all the shipping and regulate the food 
supply, for there has obviously been a serious miscal- 
culation or a failure to calculate as to the amount of 
grain needed for the winter. Altho Mr. Runciman as- 
sures Parliament that England has lost only two and a 
half per cent of her merchant fleet, the large number 
of vessels withdrawn for Admiralty service has cut 
down on importations just at a time when the with- 
drawal of men from the fields has lowered the produc- 
tion of home-grown food. The German submarines have 
lengthened their radius of action and the German de- 
stroyers are raiding the Channel and the English coast. 
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All this has sent up the price of food alarmingly and 
compelled the adoption of such regulation of consump- 
tion and distribution as the other belligerent countries 
have enforced. 

We must also recognize a growing restlessness among 
certain classes over the suppression of free speech by 
official and unofficial coercion. The Englishman is ac- 
customed to say what he pleases, and the censorship 
annoys him even when he knows it is necessary. It is 
not a nice thing that a world-famous philosopher like 
Bertrand Russell should be dropt from the university 
and prevented from lecturing because he has exprest 
opinions that under ordinary circumstances would be 
thought harmless or commendable. The Independent 
Labor party is irritated that its meetings for discuss- 
ing peace terms are prohibited or permitted to be 
broken up. 

Such are some of the causes of the discontent pre- 
vailing in Great Britain. Conditions are not so bad there 
as in the other belligerent countries, but the British 
people are not used to standing such bad conditions. 
They seem at any rate determined to try a change of 
administration to see if some things, at least, cannot 
be bettered. 


WHY CALL IT THANKSGIVING? 
HERE is an old and therefore a good story of a 
funeral where the clergyman expected to officiate 

failed to appear at the grave. So the undertaker inquired 
if some one present would not say a few words. After 
a decent pause a gentleman stepped forward and said 
that if no one else wished to occupy the time he should 
like to make a brief speech on the single tax. This is a 
true story altho it may never have happened, for it not 
only gives due credit to the followers of Henry George 
for their propagandist zeal but calls attention to a com- 
mon trait of human nature, the propensity to make use 
of any occasion to bring forward one’s chief interest. 
The preachers are specially fond of telling that single 
taxer story, yet they are particularly prone to act the 
same. 

Take last Thanksgiving for example. The New York 
newspapers of the morning after give several columns 
to abstracts of the sermons delivered from which we 
gather that the chief themes were: denunciation of 
sloth, selfishness and greed; discussion of the negro 
question; advocacy of national prohibition; call to per- 
sonal repentance; criticism of President, Congress, capi- 
talists, pacifists, labor agitators, etc.; preparing the way 
for Billy Sunday; protesting against deportation of 
Belgian workmen; the evils of patriotism; the lack of 
patriotism; the Mexican imbroglio; the eight-hour law; 
sympathy for Rumania, Poland, etc.; the right to find 
fault; exhortations to end the war or to take part in it; 
the necessity of preparedness; why other nations are 
laughing at us; have we any right to be thankful; dis- 
approval of the high cost of living; condemning the 
American people because they are making munitions 
or because they are not using them; and so forth. Not 
much of the spirit of thanksgiving in all this. But 
hold, we are too hasty. One congregation did give thanks 
—to President Wilson—that the nation had been kept in 
the paths of peace and justice. We do not wish to belittle 
the part of the President in keeping the nation in these 





paths, but we supposed that when he called upon the 
country to express its thanks he did not expect them 
to be telegraphed to Washington but directed toward 
Heaven. 

The Pilgrim Fathers established two days of public 
prayer, one of feasting and thanksgiving, the other of 
fasting and humiliation. The second has been tacitly 
dropt. The first has been ostensibly retained, but has 
gradually taken on the form of its opposite. All stated 
occasions for the public manifestation of a particular 
emotion are liable to such progressive degeneration. 
The muckraker has secured a monopoly of Inde- 
pendence Day and a foreigner listening to the orations 
now given on the once Glorious Fourth would suppose 
that it marked the beginning of the fall of the nation 
into a state of intolerable corruption and degradation. 
On Washington’s Birthday some historian with a scent 
for scandal regales us with an exposure of the sins of 
our forefathers. On Decoration Day we hear that both 
sides were equally brave and patriotic and that it is 
our duty to forgive them both. 

There has been, in fact, only one genuine Thanks- 
giving Day. That was held in 1621, when an unhoped- 
for harvest saved the lives of the Massachusetts colony. 
All the other Thanksgiving Days have been imitations 
of this original and spontaneous outpouring of public 
gratitude and the imitations get poorer and poorer 
year by year until now it is a question whether the 
day has a right to the name. If we have lost the power 
or the right to give God thanks for national blessings 
let us be honest and say so, not call a season of fault- 
finding and repentance a “thanksgiving.” 








A WIDENING SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 


HE fact that the Rockefeller Foundation has been 

able to call to its presidency with no increase of 
salary the president of one of the largest and most 
promising of the state universities shows what an op- 
portunity such philanthropic institutions offer to those 
who are ambitious to benefit their fellowmen in the 
most effective way and on the most extensive scale, Dr. 
Vincent is a growing man, and thruout his career he 
has been constantly extending the radius of his activi- 
ties. 

He started in with Chautauqua and for more than 
twenty-five years he had virtual charge of the courses 
of instruction of this country-wide school. This did not 
give him enough to do, so when the University of Chi- 
cago was started in 1892 he went to that and steadily 
ascended the professorial ladder to the deanship of the 
college. In 1907 he became head of the University of 
Minnesota, and now that institution has over 9000 stu- 
dents. 

As president of the Rockefeller Foundation his influ- 
ence will not be confined to the limits of state or nation. 
His field is the world and he has a hundred million dol- 
lars to spend on it. He may be at the same time send- 
ing food to the starving Poles and books to the schools 
of China. The name of the Rockefeller Foundation is 
blest in Belgium, where more than a million dollars 
have been spent in carrying on the relief work. With 
a man of Dr. Vincent’s wide sympathies, high ideals 
and executive ability at the head we may be assured 
that its funds will be wisely used. 
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The Bucharest des- 
The Land of patches say that the 
Corn and Oil Rumanian armies in 
retreating are setting fire to their 
villages, granaries and oil wells. The 
Germans, on the contrary, claim to 
have captured immense stores of 
produce that will go far toward re- 
lieving the famine in Germany. Ru- 
mania ordinarily exports more grain 
than any other country except the 
United States and Russia, and since 
the outlet to the sea has been blocked 
for the last two years there must be 
a great quantity remaining in the 
country and the Rumanians have been 
driven back so rapidly that it is not 
probable that they could have de- 
stroyed it all. 

The grain-growing district is Wal- 
lachia, the western part of Rumania, 
most of which is now in the possession 
of the invaders. The oil region lies on 
the mountain sides northwest of 
Bucharest. The Rumanians have fought 
hard to hold this, the most valuable 
part of their land, but while they were 
confronting the Germans at the mouth 
of the passes they were taken in the 
flank by the drive from the west. 
Before retiring the Rumanians are 
said to have burned up the works and 
set fire to the wells. If they have done 
this it will be a great loss as well as 
a great disappointment to Germany, 
for the petroleum industry was mostly 
owned by German capitalists, altho it 
is said that the Standard Oil Company 
still has some $10,000,000 invested 
there. 

The failure of the Rumanians to 
hold either the mountain wall that pro- 
tects their northern frontier or the 
moat river that protects their southern 
frontier is a grievous disappointment 
to the Allies. The Carpathians and the 
Danube have been from time imme- 
morial regarded as almost impassable 
barriers, yet the Teutonic armies have 
crost them not in one but in a dozen 
places. Of the ten railroads which, 
starting on the frontiers, run into 
Bucharest, the invaders now hold nine 
and by means of them can bring their 
troops and guns from all sides directly 
to the capital. 

The Rotenturm or Red Tower Pass, 
at which the army of Falkenhayn bat- 
tered long in vain, was finally taken 
with scarcely the loss of a man because 
entrance of the Teutons thru Vulcan 
Pass to the west made it untenable. 
Swiftly advancing eastward along the 
southern side of the mountains, the 
Teutons took Kimpolung and Piteshti, 
which gave them control of the rail- 
road leading from these points to 
Bucharest. 

e On the south Mackensen has met 
with still less opposition. With his 
mixt force of Bulgars, Turks and 
Germans he has crost the Danube at 
half a dozen points beween Orsova and 
Chernavoda by means of boats and 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 27—Rumanian Govern- 
ment moves to Jassy. Germans 
eatch British armed trawler near 
English coast. 

November 28—Two Zeppelins brought 
down in England. Bulgars cross 
Danube to Giurgevo, southwest of 
Bucharest. 

November 29—Germans take Piteshti, 
northwest of Bucharest. Sir John 
Jellicoe made First Sea Lord and 
Sir David Beatty commander of the 
grand fleet. 

November 30—Teutons take Kimpo- 
lung. King Constantine refuses to 
surrender artillery to Allies. 

December 1—Allies and Greeks fight- 
ing in Athens. British Government 
takes over Welsh coal mines. 

December 2—Russians penetrating 
Kirlibaba Pass, Carpathians. Ger- 
mans take 6000 Rumanians in one 
day. 

December 3—Cabinet crisis in Eng- 
land. Allies hold up Greek shipping. 
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pontoon bridges. This brought him on 
the left flank of the Rumanians, who 
were trying to make a stand against 
Falkenhayn’s forces from the west, so 
they were obliged to fall back upon 
Bucharest. The crossing at Giurgevo 
enabled Mackensen to advance up the 
railroad directly upon Bucharest from 
the south, and he got within five miles 
of the outer circle of forts before he 
was checked by a rally of the Ru- 
manians reinforced by the Russians. 

















@Amcerican Press 


AN EMPTY VICTORY IN RUMANIA? 
The retreating Rumanians are bufMing all they 
can of their accumulated stores of supplies— 
grain, oil and produce—to prevent the Germans 
from seizing them. The photograph shows an 
oil supply station, which the Rumanians set fire 

to in the first of their retreat 


Bucharest Preparing The capital of 
fora Siege Rumania, as we 
have said on an 

editorial page of this issue, was pro- 
vided thirty years ago with a system 
of fortifications which were then re- 
garded as models of the art of perma- 
nent defenses. Their present value 
seems likely soon to be tested, for the 
advance guards of the Teutonic forces 
have come within gunshot of the outer 
ring of forts and have already en- 
veloped the city from the southeast 
around to the northwest, leaving one- 
half of its circumference free and only 
one railroad leading out of it open for 
the escape of the populace. This rail- 
road is monopolized for the transporta- 
tion of the machinery and personnel 


of the government to the new capital - 


at Jassy and for bringing to Bucharest 
the troops, munitions and food neces- 
sary for a siege. Consequently the in- 
habitants, when ordered to leave the 
city, were mostly obliged to take trolleys 
or wagons to the country towns. 

Bucharest has grown since the foun- 
dation of the Kingdom of Rumania into 
a city of almost 400,000, which from 
the beauty of its buildings and the 
gayety of its social life claims the ap- 
pellation of “the little Paris.” The busi- 
ness was mostly in the hands of aliens, 
who constitute nearly a fourth of the 
population. Of these about half were 
citizens of Austria-Hungary and the 
rest Jews, who are denied the right of 
citizenship in Rumania except by special 
legislative act in spite of the Ruman- 
ian constitution which promises that 
all races and religions shall have equal 
rights. 

Half of the civil population of Bu- 
charest are said to have left the city 
and the rest are registered to be re- 
moved whenever the military authori- 
ties decide to do so. All food supplies 
in the city have been commandeered and 
are being doled out daily to the people 
who remain. With only the garrison 
and civilians engaged in defensive work 
to feed, Bucharest ought to be able to 
stand a long siege. 


When Rumania entered 
the war last August it 
was with the understand- 
ing that Russia would send two or 
three hundred thousand men to her aid. 
This for some unknown reason Russia 
failed to do, consequently Rumania had 
to stand the brunt of an attack of the 
Bulgars from the south for which she 
was totally unprepared. For three 
months while Rumania was being 
crushed between the forces of Falken- 
hayn on the north and those of Macken- 
sen on the south, Russia apparently did 
nothing, tho one might have expected 
either that troops would have been sent 
into Rumania or at least that the at- 
tacks on the Germans in Galicia would 
have been renewed. It is permissible to 
surmize that Stiirmer, the pro-German 
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premier of Russia, is responsible for 
thus leaving Rumania in the lurch. 

At any rate the moment Stiirmer is 
removed Russia starts a strong offen- 
sive against the eastern side of the 
Carpathians for a distance of three 
hundred miles. From Bukovina to Bu- 
charest they have established a line 
behind which the shattered remnants 
of the Rumanian armies may be re- 
formed and rearmed. So far the Aus- 
trians and Germans have held the 
mountain wall, altho the Russians have 
sacrificed regiment after regiment in 
trying to break thru. Only at the pass 
of Kirlibaba in Bukovina has any per- 
ceptible progress been made. 


. On account of the re- 
Allies Attack fusal of King Constan- 

Athens tine to surrender the 
artillery of the Greek army to the 
Allies a force of two thousand French 
and British marines were landed at 
the Piraeus and marched on Athens. 
Led by Admiral du Fournet in person, 
they took possession of the Stadium 
and the Zappeion, an exhibition build- 
ing on the south side of the gardens 
of the royal palace. The Greek army 
had been disbanded at the demand of 
the Allies, but some reservists were 
hastily gathered and armed. Old men 
came in from the country with their 
hunting guns to take part in the de- 
fense of the capital. 

The attempt of a French detachment 
to seize the arms in the engineers’ bar- 
racks in the morning precipitated a 
conflict which continued all day long. 


The French and British were besieged 
in the Stadium and Zappeion. A pitched 
battle was fought with rifle and ma- 
chine guns between the Greeks on the 
Acropolis and the French on Philopap- 
pus Hill, to the south of it. Mars’ Hill 
was also the scene of a fight between 
the Greek reservists and the French 
marines. The warships of the Allies at 
Piraeus bombarded the hills beyond 
Athens, and some shells are said to 
have fallen in the capital. Some months 
ago the King requested the Allies in 
case they bombarded Athens to avoid 
damaging the classic ruins, and it ap- 
pears that the Allies have tried to com- 
ply with this request so far as possible. 
The Cretans fought with the Allies 
against the Greeks. Two or three hun- 
dred lives were lost in the day’s fight- 
ing. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the 
Spanish and Dutch ministers arranged 
an armistice, and after a conference 
between Premier Lambros and Admiral 
du Fournet the latter agreed to with- 
draw all of his troops except a small 
guard on condition that the Greek Gov- 
ernment surrender six of the ten 
mountain batteries demanded by the 
Allies. 


The Greek Gov- 
ernment has sent 
a note of protest 
to Washington against the action of 
the Entente Allies in occupying Greek 
territory, and trying to force Greece 
to enter the war. The Greek Govern- 
ment was willing to abandon its neu- 
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CLOSING IN ON BUCHAREST 


The German, Austro-Hungarian, Bulgar and Turkish forces as shown by the arrows crost the 

mountain on the north and the Danube on the south and are advancing along the railroads 

centering at Bucharest. The Rumanian Government has removed to Jassy, near the Russian border. 

The Teutonic armies are now in control of all the shaded area. The Russians are trying to invade 
Hungary thru the Kirlibaba Pass 
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trality at any time to serve the na- 
tional interests, but, the note continues, 

Unfortunately it has not been possible 
for us, up to this moment, to obtain the 
necessary guarantees that Greece, in enter- 
ing into the European conflict, would not 
be going to inevitable destruction. In re- 
maining neutral the Greek Government 
had in mind solely Greek interests, and 
not, as has been repeatedly insisted on, 
sympathy with one of the two groups of 
belligerents. A Greek Government. could 
think only of the interests of Greece. The 
geographical situation of Greece, which 
places it in very direct contact with one 
of the two groups of belligerent powers, 
makes the application of this policy of 
neutrality very difficult. 

It is for that reason that she has been 
forced to submit to the occupation by for- 
eign arms of her Macedonian provinces and 
to permit the belligerents to dispose of her 
ports, public buildings and works of art; 
that her highways and railroads have been 
forcibly occupied, while bridges and tun- 
nels worth many millions have been de- 
stroyed. 

The Greek Foreign Minister goes on 
to tell how the Entente Allies have in- 
flicted one indignity after another upon 
Greece, assuming control of her rail- 
roads, mails, telephone and telegraph 
service and restricting her commerce, 
and how finally they have demanded 
that Greece give up her warships, 
artillery and munitions. The ships 
were surrendered, but the Government 
and the people, the army and navy, 
were determined never to give up the 
arms necessary for self defense. 

But after the fighting in Athens the 
Government did consent to surrender 
part of its mountain artillery. 


Ganeen The activity of ; the U- 
ay boats is increasing and 

extending. From two to 
seven ships are reported sunk almost 
every day. No nationality is safe and 
no waters secure. The new German sub- 
marines have a longer cruising radius 
and can stay out for weeks without a 
tender. They now patrol up and down 
the Norwegian coast on a regular beat 
for the purpose of stopping British 
commerce with Norway and thru the 
Arctic Ocean with Russia. They range 
the coasts of France and Spain as far 
as Africa, and with the aid of Austrian 
and Turkish submarines are making the 
Mediterranean dangerous for vessels of 
all classes, including hospital ships. 
Since the “U-53” visited America and 
returned a repetition of such a raid 
upon British commerce on this side of 
the Atlantic is daily feared, and it is 
even suggested that a U-boat may be 
sent to the Pacific. The German surface 
boats are also growing bolder. Twice 
within a week they have come within 
gunshot of the English coast; on their 
last visit capturing an armed trawler. 
Consequently, insurance rates have 
gone up and the problem of supplying 
Great Britain with food has become 
alarming. 

An American steamship, the ‘“Che- 
mung,” was sunk by an Austrian sub- 
marine on November 26 about fourteen 
miles east of Cape de Gota, Spain. 
Due warning was given, and when the 
crew had taken to the boats the sub- 
marine towed them in to within five 
miles of the shore, where the men 
were picked up by a Spanigh steamer.. 
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@ International Film 
THE NEW PREMIER OF RUSSIA 
General Alexander Trepoff, who succeeds Pre- 
mier Stiirmer, perhaps because of the latter’s 
suspected design of arranging a separate peace 
with Germany. Premier Trepoff’s appointment 
is regarded as a triumph for the Duma 

The captain refused to lower the colors, 
so the “Chemung” went down after 
being torpedoed with the American 
flag flying. She carried no munitions, 
but was loaded with spelter, copper 
wire, pig iron and cotton, which are 
contraband of war. 

The British claim that Germany is 
not keeping the pledge she made to 
the President on May 5, and they 
publish a list of thirty-three vessels 
which it is alleged the Germans sank 
without warning between that day and 
May 8, causing a loss of 140 lives. A 
second list is given, naming 107 British 
ships sunk, where the crews and pas- 
sengers were put in peril by being 
forced to take to the sea in open boats, 
at distances up to 200 miles from land. 

The Germans, on the contrary, pro- 
test that they are acting in strict con- 
formity with the Declaration of Lon- 
don, which England first violated and 
finally officially repudiated. They claim 
that all ships carrying contraband are 
liable to be seized or, if it is impossible 
to convey them to port, to be sunk. 
They also assert the right to treat 
armed merchantmen as warships and 
sink them without warning, and they 
support this by evidence that such 
vessels take the offensive, contrary to 
international law. For instance, Cap- 
tain Coulbeaux of the French steamer 
“Mississippi” reported that he had 
opened fire on a submarine which had 
not attacked him either before or after 
his shot at it. The German people have 
become infuriated over the report of 
an officer on the “U-41,” who was 
taken prisoner and has just been in- 
valided home. He claims that a British 
warship disguised as an American mer- 
chantman and flying the American 
flag, allowed the submarine to ap- 





cealed portholes, afterward trying to 
drown the survivors and neglecting 
their wounded. The British Admiralty, 
in its reply, asserts that the survivors 
were rescued and well cared for, but 
does not deny the use of the American 
flag as a ruse of war. 


The Losses We often receive letters 
of tha Glas asking for the losses of 

all the belligerent nations 
but we are unable to satisfy this very 
natural desire. Even the governments 
most vitally concerned, for all their 
spies and military experts, have not 
found it possible to determine with any 
exactness how many men their oppo- 
nents have to draw upon as certain 
conspicuous blunders have shown, and 
it is not to be expected that such in- 
formation as they have obtained would 
be given out to gratify the curiosity of 
neutral nations. The estimates of en- 
emy losses which figure in the reports 
of the battles are altogether unreliable 
and often absurd. If they were 
summed up we should reach the con- 
clusion that all the soldiers in Europe 
had been killed off long ago, yet we 
see that military operations are being 
carried on with undiminished vigor 
and over a greater area than at any 
previous time. Taken as a whole there 
are more men in the field than there 
were a year or two years ago. 

Great Britain is the only country 
giving out official summaries of its 
losses from week to week. Germany 
publishes lists of the names of killed, 
wounded and missing, but it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain from the net losses, 
for some of the missing may turn up 
again and many of the wounded re- 
turn to the ranks, and the reports are 
more or less belated. In regard to all 
the other countries we can have noth- 
ing but guesswork based upon such 
hints as may be found in hospital re- 
ports and occasional and partial casu- 
alty lists. The most careful calculation 
of the available data that we have seen 
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is that made by the War Study Society 
of Copenhagen, and abstracted in the 
Current History magazine of the New 
York Times for December. We give be- 
low the general summary: 


DIRECT LOSSES OF HUMAN LIFE DURING TWO YEARS 
OF WAR 





Dead Wounded Invalids 
Austria- 

Hungary ...... 718,000 1,777,000 533,000 
DE, 6004600 50,000 110,000 33,000 
Bulgaria ........ 25,000 60,000 18,000 
EEE accceces 205,000 512,000 154,300 
Se 885,000 2,115,000 634,000 
Germany ...... e+ 885,500 2,116,300 634,900 
ME as seare eas «+ 105,000 245,000 73,500 
MEN 6asteeues e 1,498,000 3,820,000 1,146,000 
OS eer 110,000 140,000 42,000 
Turkey .....—_— 150,000 350.000 105,000 

Total .....+. 4,631,500" $4,245,300 3,373,700 


This brings the losses only up to Au- 
gust 1, 1916, the end of the second year 
of the war. To bring it down to De- 
cember 15 twenty per cent or more 
should be added to the figures for Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Russia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy, since these 
countries have been actively engaged 
in fighting during the last four and a 
half months. The losses of Japan, Mon- 
tenegro and Rumania are not included. 
The column marked “invalids” com- 
prizes those now in hospitals from 
sickness or wounds and those who have 
been permanently incapacitated. 


It is now admitted that 
~~ Villa’s patient attempt 

to reduce the Carran- 
zista stronghold of Chihuahua City has 
at last been crowned with success. After 
having repeatedly repulsed the assail- 
ants, the garrison under General Tre- 
vino expected that they would give up 
their project as hopeless. But in spite 
of very heavy losses Villa was deter- 
mined to stake everything upon the 
capture of the city, and on November 
27 General Trevino began the evacua- 
tion. The principal cause of the rebel 
victory appears to have been a shortage 
of ammunition on the part of the gov- 
ernment troops. Of course the American 
Government is blamed for the embargo 
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Manchester Dispatch, England 


AN ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM, STILL UNSOLVED 


If a snail climbs up a wall four feet every day, and drops back five feet every night, how long 


proach and then opened fire thru con- will it be reaching the top? 
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on arms which has checked their im- 
portation into Mexico, but Villa’s men 
somehow seem not to run short of the 
necessary munitions of war, possibly 
because they have at one time or an- 
other captured no small store of govern- 
ment munitions. The taking of Chihua- 
hua left imperiled a number of foreign 
residents, including half a dozen Ameri- 
cans, who had not been able to leave 
the city. Several hundred Chinese are 
said to have been put to death by the 
triumphant insurgents after the fall 
of the city. 

Driven from Chihuahua City, the 
forces of the de facto government are 
making a new base for operations at 
Juarez. Villa is expected to attack at 
this point, and, if he does, complications 
with the United States will almost cer- 
tainly arise, since Juarez is virtually 
the Mexican suburb of El Paso and any 
struggle carried so close to the border 
would endanger the security of the 
Texan city. Hundreds of refugees have 
crost the border from Juarez to El 
Paso to find safety under the protection 
of the American army. The adherents 
of Carranza express their confidence 
that with proper reinforcements they 
can retake Chihuahua and perhaps trap 
Villa’s elusive army in the city and 
annihilate it. General Murguia has sent 
a large body of troops to reinforce 
General Trevino’s army to aid him in 
the campaign of recapture. 


The civil war in 
Mexico has not pre- 
vented the meeting 
of the constitutional convention at 
Queretaro. At the opening of the con- 
vention First Chief Carranza laid his 


Carranza’s New 
Constitution 


program of projected reforms before 
the delegates. He recommended judi- 
cial reforms which would secure in- 
diyidual liberty against the arbitrary 
power hitherto exercized by the state 
governors and other executive officials. 
He favored legislation on behalf of 
labor, mentioning particularly the 
minimum wage and maximum hours of 
labor. Carranza said nothing as to the 
diplomatic aspects of the present for- 
eign relations of Mexico, but suggested 
a constitutional change which would 
make it “necessary to have every for- 
eigner who obtains title to real prop- 
erty to resign treaty rights with 
respect to such property and conform 
to Mexican laws.’”’ Other topics specifi- 
cally mentioned in the address in- 
cluded a more liberal divorce law, the 
qualification for the franchise, en- 
couragement of education, division of 
the landed estates among small owners, 
direct election of the president and 
abolition of the vice-presidency. Ex- 
cept for the changes recommended by 
Carranza, the new constitution will 
follow in general the outlines of the 
existing constitution established in 
1857 by Juarez, the leader of Mexican 
liberalism in the last century. 


‘ The de facto government 
— in the turbulent little re- 

public of Santo Domingo is 
now Captain H. S. Knapp and his 
1800 American marines. On November 
29 the captain proclaimed military 
government under instructions from 
Washington. The Dominican civil au- 
thorities will continue to exercize 
their regular functions under the pro- 
tection of the force of occupation, but 


























Underwood & Underwood 


: CHANGES IN THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY 
Rear-Admiral Sir David Beatty (on the left), who commanded England’s cruiser squadron in the 


battle of Jutland, has been named 


Commander of the Grand Fleet to succeed Sir John Jellicoe, 


now promoted to First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. Admiral Jellicoe has been in supreme command 
of the British home fleets since August, 1914 


no further revolufionary disturbances 
will be tolerated. The trouble with 
Santo Domingo in the past few months 
has been twofold. All regular govern- 
ment was interrupted by revolution 
and factional warfare, and none of the 
contending would-be governments 
could raise the money to meet its neces- 
sities, since the United States authori- 
ties controlled the customs of the re- 
public and would not allow any faction 
to make use of them. Now that Amer- 
ican occupation has become effective, 
the payment of the salaries of sub- 
ordinate civil officials will be resumed. 
The United States will supervise the 
coming elections and then try to ar- 
range for an agreement with Santo 
Domingo similar to that now existing 
with Hayti whereby the policing of the 
republic will be entrusted to a native 
constabulary under the supervision of 
American officers. 

Cuba is discovering, as the United 
States has already discovered, that the 
real excitement of an election may be- 
gin after it is all over. For a month the 
presidential election in Cuba has been 
in doubt, both the Conservative candi- 
date, President Menocal, and the 
Liberal, Dr. Zayas, claiming a victory. 
The first news was favorable to the 
Liberals, and the disappointment of 
later returns gave rise to numerous 
charges of fraud and even to demands 
for American intervention on the part 
of the more extreme partizans. Re- 
balloting will be held in two provinces 
where the returns are most open to 
question. 


The Food The. high cost of the dinner 
pail is the leading issue 
Boycott now before the American 
people, The suggested remedy is an em- 
bargo on exports of food from the 
United States, and this will be urged 
at the forthcoming session of Congress 
by a number of representatives from 
the great cities who will have behind 
them the class interest of organized 
labor. The American Federation of 
Labor has gone on record as unani- 
mously opposed to any further expor- 
tation of foodstuffs until prices are re- 
stored to normal. The National Grange 
on the other hand attributes the rising 
prices of farm produce to poor crops 
and the increased cost of what the 
farmer must buy, and declares against 
any embargo on foodstuffs, suggesting 
that if there must be an embargo it 
had better be on munitions. 

Another remedy which many prefer 
to the food embargo is the food boy- 
cott, because by this means food specu- 
lators may be induced to unload their 
stock upon the market to prevent the 
boycott from continuing until normal 
prices are restored. Housewives’ 
Leagues, Consumers’ Associations, civic 
organizations of all sorts are lending 
their support to the movement. In New 
York City and Chicago the retaining 
of eggs in cold storage till prices reach 
a maximum is the chief subject of com- 
plaint. Therefore in these cities the 
consumers have tried more or less suc- 
cessfully to make eggs at present prices 
taboo. Conferences of consumers in 
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HOW AUSTRIA REGARDS PEACE 


A cartoon in which Peace remarks to John Bull, 
who is shutting her out of Europe’s council 
ehamber: “I won’t be put off this year, Mr. Bull” 


Louisville, Kentucky, and Toledo, Ohio, 
determined to boycott both eggs and 
and butter. The Woman’s Good Gov- 
ernment League in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, agreed to decrease their purchases 
of eggs, butter and turkeys. In Phila- 
delphia a wholesale potato boycott left 
unsold 180,000 bushels which the food 
speculators had hoped to sell for two 
dollars a bushel. A meeting of Texas 
consumers summoned by Mayor E. T. 
Tyra of Fort Worth planned a munici- 
pal market and a municipal cold stor- 
age plant. In many cities the arm of 
the law has been invoked, notably in 
Chicago where a city ordinance, hith- 
erto more honored in the breach than 
the observance, prohibits the storage 
of eggs for more than ten months. In 
Lincoln, Nebraska, cold storage houses 
have been ordered to furnish the state 
pure food department with statistics 
as to the quantity of eggs and other 
food which they now have on hand. 


; The Government is rapidly 
Railroad pushing the chosen test 
Questions (Case on the constitutional- 
ity of the Adamson law to a final de- 
cision. The formal negative decision by 
Federal Judge Hook in the Missouri, 
Oklahoma & Gulf case on November 
22 has been appealed by the Govern- 
ment, and every effort will be made to 
get a verdict from the Supreme Court 
before the eight-hour law actually goes 
into effect on the first of January. If 
the question of constitutionality re- 
mains undetermined after that date the 
Government will not prosecute railroad 
companies refusing to meet the new 
schedule of wages and hours until after 
a decision has been made. 

The testimony on railroad affairs 
taken by the Newlands joint con- 
gressional committee has resulted in 
some interesting discussions. Mr. Thom, 
representing the railroads, prophesied 
that private ownership of railroad prop- 
erties could not continue unless better 
conditions were secured. He advocated 
federal incorporation and the issue of 
stock without par value. Representa- 


tive Sims tentatively suggested federal 
ownership and a federal guarantee of 
a minimum dividend or of bond issues 
as possible solutions to the financial 
problems of the railroads. Senator 
Cummins believed that many railroads 
were heavily overcapitalized, and that 
a physical valuation of railroad prop- 
erties should precede federal incor- 
poration. Mr. Thom denied that the 
railroads were now overcapitalized. He 
introduced into his testimony a table 
showing railroad earnings and ex- 
penses from 1910 to 1915. During these 
years the average dividend on stock 
had decreased from over seven per cent 
to less than three and a half, and the 
total income of the railroads decreased 
by over a hundred and seventy million 
dollars, a figure all the more signifi- 
cant from the lessened value of an 
equal sum of money in 1915 as com- 
pared with 1910. 


Naval Contracts ae Josephus 
aniels awarded on 
Awarded November 29 naval 
contracts providing for the construc- 
tion of four battleships at eleven mil- 
lion dollars each, two fleet submarines 
and twenty-seven coast submarines. 
Bids for constructing the authorized 
new cruisers and battle-cruisers have 
not yet been completed. The total cost 
of the ships authorized by the naval 
contracts already concluded amount to 
more than sixty-five millions. The 
battleships will be sister ships to the 
“California” and the “Tennessee,” ex- 
cept that they will carry sixteen-inch 
guns instead of fourteen-inch. Two will 
be built by the New York Shipbuilding 
Company and two by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany. The newly authorized sub- 
marines will, it is reported, resemble 
our German visitor, the “U-53.” 


The latest estimate of 

How Many h? the federal census bu- 
and How Rich? 5.24 places the popu- 
lation of the United States at 102,- 
826,309, which added to our military 
and naval service and our overseas pos- 
sessions reaches a grand total of 113,- 
309,285. The treasury department, 
using a different basis of calculation, 
puts the population of the continental 
United States at a trifle over one hun- 
dred and three millions. The returns 
of the federal income tax, just made 
public by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, are even more interesting 
than the census estimates, because 
they show more rapid change. The 
total yield from the individual income 
tax is nearly sixty-eight million dol- 
lars, of which New York State alone 
paid over thirty millions. 336,652 
persons paid personal income taxes. 
The most significant aspect of the in- 
come tax statistics is not the great na- 
tional wealth they indicate, but its 
rapid increase over last year, espe- 
cially among the highest incomes. 
Those in the highest class, with an- 
nual incomes of more than half a mil- 
lion dollars a year, increased in a 
twelvemonth from 174 to 329. Or per- 
haps the increased yield of the tax 


may not signify so much increased 
prosperity as the increased vigilance 
of the collectors. Other internal taxes 
also yielded abundantly; the corpora- 
tion tax nearly fifty-seven millions, the 
emergency revenue tax over eighty-, 
four millions, and other internal’ 
revenue taxes bring the total up to 
more than half a billion. The new in- 
heritance tax has thus far yielded but 
little revenue, but since it has been in 
effect but a few weeks the twenty thou- 
sand dollars now to its credit in the 
national treasury may be but a begin- 
ning of its fruitfulness. 


~~ — The discovery of 
Cattle Epidemic? several cases of 
” P what was thought 
to be the foot and mouth disease in 
cattle shipped to Kansas City from 
Nebraska created no little alarm thru- 
out the cattle raising states. The 
Union Stock Yards of Chicago de- 
clared a temporary embargo against 
cattle, horses, sheep and swine from 
Kansas, Missouri or Nebraska. A quar- 
antine against shipments from the 
same three states was also adopted 
by Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
many other states from Massachusetts 
to Wyoming. Shipment from the stock- 
yards of Kansas City, St. Joseph, East 
St. Louis and Chicago was prohibited, 
and the yards were carefully disinfect- 
ed. It is not yet certain that the ob- 
served symptoms are properly diag- 
nosed as the dreaded foot and mouth 
disease, but the authorities are neglect- 
ing no precaution. Federal veterinary 
experts are making the necessary tests 
to determine whether the many sus- 
pected cases now under observation in 
various stockyards have the disease. 

















PRESIDENT OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION 


Because the increasing scope of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation demands the entire attention 
of its executive head, Dr. George E. Vincent, 
President of the University of Minnesota, is to 
succeed John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as President 
of the Foundation. Mr. Rockefeller will become 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
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ADDRESS the American people 
Maion the subject of peace. For we 
ajyiare in the midst of a terrible war, 
aiwe Christian people, but after war 
aishall come peace, and it is time to 
look forward to permanent, endur- 
ming peace. 

The Church advocates the reign 
Wiof peace, even tho from the founda- 

7 tion of Christianity the Church 
itself was either pursued with unrelenting fury or bit- 
terly antagonized or opposed. 

The people of the United States, isolated by geo- 
graphical situation from dangerous proximity to ag- 
gressive adversaries, and providentially protected by 
national boundaries, are enabled to pursue a humane, 
enlightened and statesmanlike policy by fostering and 
developing our relations with all the nations of the 
world. Our ideals are sound because they are based 
upon laws which are intimately interwoven with the 
Christian religion. 

While part of the world is at war, we, in America, 
grown up as one corporate body, enjoying the same 
political rights, which manifest the humanizing and 
elevating influence of Christian civilization, are devot- 
ing ourselves to the pursuit of a single object—that to 
bring about the reign of peace. 

For myself, as a citizen of the United States, and 
without closing my eyes to our shortcomings as a 
nation, I say with a deep sense of pride and gratitude 
that I belong to a country where civil government 
holds over us the egis of its protection, without inter- 
fering with us in the legitimate exercize of our sublime 
mission as ministers of the Gospel of Christ. Our coun- 
try has liberty without license and authority without 
despotism. We rear no wall to exclude the stranger from 
us. We have no frowning fortifications to repel the 
invader, for we are at peace with all the world. We 
rest secure in the consciousness of our strength and 
our good will toward all. Our harbors are open to 
welcome the honest immigrant who comes to advance 
his temporal interests and to find a peaceful home. 

But while men acknowledge that we have a free 
government, perhaps we do not receive the credit that 
belongs to us for having also a strong government. 
Yes, our nation is strong. And our strength lies, under 
the overruling guidance of Providence, in the majesty 
and supremacy of the laws, in the loyalty of her 
citizens, and in the affection of her people for her 
institutions. There are, indeed, great problems now 
employing the earnest attention of the United States, 
but I have no doubt that, with God’s blessing, these 
problems will be solved by the calm judgment of our 
people, without violence or revolutions, or any injury 
to individual rights. 

It is a pleasing reflection for the American people 
that the most ardent advocates of peace among the 
nations of the world, the most unselfish workers for it, 
who are devoting money, high intelligence, and exalted 
position to its attainment, are her own sons and citizens. 

The friends and advocates of international arbitra- 
tion are engaged in the most noble and benevolent 
mission that can engross the attention of mankind—a 
mission to which are attached the most sublime title 
and most precious reward. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 
The work of the League to Enforce Peace is especially 
to be commended; it is to be hoped that its efforts will 
be fruitful. 

International arbitration helps to avert threatening 
hostilities. It would be a blessing to humanity if all 
national controversies in the future were decided by 





arbitration. The just cause of any nation should be 
vindicated by a court of arbitration rather than by an 
appeal to arms. This is an amicable system which 
protects the rights of the weak and at the same time 
does not humiliate the strong. 

Several years ago I had occasion to say that “when 
the world’s history is written the twentieth century will 
enjoy the proud distinction of being styled preéminently 
the century of peace.” Instead we have had, and we are 
in the midst of, a war; the most terrible war in history. 

The twentieth century will no longer deserve the 
title of the century of peace, but I hope that peace 
will follow as a matter of course after the war. It 
must be a permanent, ever enduring peace, because it 
will be a peace bought dearly. 

If the entire Christian world will unite in the single 
effort of bringing about peace, peace would follow. 
Never before have more strenuous efforts, more prac- 
tical and more sincere efforts, been made to bring 
about happier relations between man and man, nation 
and nation, than will be made when the war is ended. 
And to begin even now, in the midst of war, is none 
too soon. 

It is a splendid tribute to the high tone of mind of 
the present day, to the finer feelings of our generation, 
and to the inborn love of justice and fair play of our 
people, that war, with all its attendant horrors, is 
condemned and declared both unworthy and incom- 
petent to be the final arbiter between right and wrong. 

Christ’s mission on earth was to establish a triple 
peace in the hearts of men; peace with God by the 
observance of His commandments, peace with our fel- 
low men by the practise of justice and charity, and 
peace within our own breasts by keeping our passions 
subject to reason, and our reason in harmony with the 
Divine law. He came above all “to break down the 
middle wall of partition” that divided nation from 
nation, that alienated tribe from tribe and people from 
people, and to make them all one family acknowledging 
the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Christ. But, 
looking back and contemplating the wars that have 
ravaged the Christian world during the last two thou- 
sand years, one might be tempted at first sight to 
exclaim in anguish of heart that the mission of Christ 
was a failure. My purpose is to disabuse the faint- 
hearted of this discouraging impression, and to show 
that Christ’s mission has not failed, but that the cause 
of peace has made decisive and reassuring progress 
despite the wars, and the advances it has already made 
are an assurance of its ultimate success. 

For many centuries there was an unbroken series 
of wars of defense, of invasion, of extermination. So 
continuous were military campaigns that a sacred 
writer refers to a time in the year when hostilities 
were annually resumed: “It came to pass at the return 
of the year, at the time when kings go forth to war.” 
They had their season for fighting as well marked as 
we have our seasons for planting and reaping. 

But the blest influence of the Church, of our Chris- 
tian civilization, has been experienced not only in re- 
ducing the number of wars, but still more in mitigating 
the horrors of such strife. 

Jesus Christ founded a spiritual republic two thou- 
sand years ago. The republic still endures because He 
established it not by force but by an appeal to the 
conscience and intellect of humanity. The spiritual 
kingdom that He founded exists to this day and is con- 
tinually expanding. So long as the moral Ruler of the 
world holds the reins of government, which He never 
surrenders, we have nothing to fear, provided we put 
our trust in God. 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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AFTER WAR COMES PEACE 
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BEHIND THE MEGAPHONE, AT THE CAMERA, AMONG THE ACTORS OR UP IN A BALLOON 
MR. GRIFFITH DIRECTS EVERY MOVE OF HIS PICTURES 


PICTURES VS. ONE-NIGHT STANDS 


BY DAVID WARK GRIFFITH 
PRODUCER OF “THE BIRTH OF A NATION,” “INTOLERANCE” 


O small part of my twelve years 

on the stage was spent with 

traveling companies. Some of 

these were “first companies” 
with celebrated actors or actresses, 
some were second and third and fourth. 
We actors sometimes had to take what 
we could get. 

In these years I witnessed quite all 
over the country an interesting phe- 
nomenon. It was the devotion of thou- 
sands of Americans to a theater that 
was, taken generally, I think, as little 
deserving of such devotion as it ever 
has been in the long history of drama. 

We played in communities large and 
small. The large communities were dis- 
criminating. They were exacting. They 
got the best. The small communities, 
which to me seem to make up America, 
got very little. We were accepted as a 
matter of course in the large commu- 
nities; in the small our arrival was an 
event. 

They were starved spiritually, these 
small communities all over the reaches 
of the land, else they would not have 
endured the theater that was given 
them. For weeks in vain the theater- 
goers in the little centers watched for 
announcements. At last into town we 


limped, as it were, usually very tired 
after long stretches of one-night 
stands. We acted and we were away 
again. Sometimes we carried scen- 
ery, more or less; generally we did 
not. As I look back now it seems a 
crude, almost humorous spectacle—this 
spectacle of the theater using the same 
scenery, yes, and the same music, often, 
for nearly every play, whether comedy 
or tragedy, a dirge or a delight. 

It was all crude and inadequate, this 
business of our traveling to the small 
community that needed enlightenment 
most, of the storekeeper or real estate 
man who owned the theater opening its 
cold and cheerless desertion to receive 
us, and the faithful who came to see 
us perform. They paid down their dol- 
lars and dimes to enter the theater. 
The manager stoked the furnace; the 
town orchestra tuned its rusty strings. 
The orchestra struggled, the building 
was warmed, the old and familiar in- 
teriors and garden scenes retouched 
with paint now and then were present- 
ed to view, and we actors acted in true 
“high-falutin” style with what enthu- 
siasm we could muster for this one of 
many audiences we knew we should 
very unlikely ever see again. They 


loved the stage, these faithful, surely. 
I know of no better illustration of the 
hunger in us all for the traditional 
form of entertainment. And they paid, 
because they had to pay, very greatly 
for what they enjoyed, crude though it 
was. For the business man of the the- 
ater made clear to them that he had a 
hundred expenses to meet, interest on 
a building expensive to build, to main- 
tain, to heat, light and advertise; that 
he had to charge from twenty-five cents 
up to two dollars or more for each seat 
because the theater was used only once 
a fortnight or so. 

Doubtless this sorry spectacle would 
have continued thru many decades had 
not Science come to the rescue of these 
typical Americans in the small places. 

Science looked askance on the poor 
actor man and told him his one-night 
stands were over. Science made an end 
of a chilly theater and a backward play. 
It made an end of inadequate scenery, 
magically, as it were, snatching the 
faithful from the old, old interiors off 
to beautiful hours in the glorious spots 
of the earth. Already the motion pic- 
ture is the world’s chief form of en- 
tertainment, the greatest spiritual force 
the world has ever known. Here in 
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America it has worked in the course 
of seven years or so a phenomenal 
change and it is expanding by leaps 
and bounds. Already it is the fifth 
industry in point of riches in America 
and by all odds the most powerful in 
point of influence. 

Here in America actors, managers, 
playwrights and producers soon discov- 
ered the workings of a’ tremendous 
change in the traditional form of en- 
tertainment. They watched the end of 
traveling companies. There are prac- 
tically none now; those that try the 
road, save to reach the largest centers, 
die miserably. Here before me are fig- 
ures, in fact, that show that last year 
in twelve months one of many copies of 
a single film in Illinois and the South 
played to more people and to more 
money than all the traveling com- 
panies that put out from New York 
played to in fourteen months. Disre- 
garding the few exceptions, from 
which I hope something unexpectedly 
good may come, the old stage is gone, 
and the new stage is here. It is here, 
I think, primarily because of the work- 
ing of economic law, because the man 
in the small center, and in the large— 
the typical American, in a word—has 
discovered that Science offers him 
something vastly more satisfying, more 
interesting and more influential for ten 
cents, or even for five, than the old 
stage gave at two dollars, or could 
give at any price at all. 


FTER years of experience on the 

stage as playwright and actor, I am 

quite sure not only that the new 
stage will continue to improve, but that 
it has vastly greater potentialities than 
the old, not only in point of reach- 
ing vastly more millions of peuple 
but in actual and intrinsic artistic 
power. For it is clear to me that not only 
can a producer express any old-stage 
idea on the new stage at least as effec- 
tively as could be done on the old stage, 
but more effectively. And there are 
many ideas that I can express, and have 
exprest, with the pictures that could 
not be exprest on the old stage at 
all. Within the limitations of the old 
stage, to illustrate only one phase of 
the situation, it was impossible to em- 
ploy more than two plots and difficult 
enough to have even two. In my “Intol- 
erance,” which I take because it comes 
first to mind, there are four plots, each 
in a different century, each in a differ- 
ent part of the world, all drawn togeth- 
er at the end. And I can conceive a 
play set in one spot, in one stretch of 
time, with six or seven plots all woven 
together. 

Within the limitations of the old 
stage it was impossible to employ many 
technical means that are used with fine 
effect in the motion pictures. I can ac- 
celerate action in a great many ways 
—by letting two or three stories or plots 
race along side by side; I can open a 
play with so simple a thing as a glimpse 
of a rose, or a glimpse of a beautiful 
picture; and in a flash I can take the 
audience from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates in Biblical times down to Me- 


dieval France, or down to the story of 
a little girl of today. 

Acting itself has been improved with 
this development of the technical means 
of the play. Many actors have told me 
that they thought that acting on the 
old stage was difficult, but that it is 
nothing compared with acting in the 
new. Not often, in fact, do we find an 
actor or actress trained in the old 
school who is successful in the new. 
Those who succeed are those whose art 
is simplest and finest. Mrs. Fiske was 
very successful in her “Tess.” Leo Die- 
trichstein would be successful, I am 
sure. Irving or Mansfield would be 
wonderful. Two years ago there was 
hardly any real actor depending upon 
the motion pictures. We paid very little 
attention to the old-stage actors. And 
when at last we took them and tried 
them we found they were far beneath 
in real acting power the ones we had 
trained. The problem of the old stage 
and of the new is the same—to permit 
a playwright to express himself to his 
audience. The technique is different. 
The results, I believe, in the new are 
vastly more effective than in the old, 
and surely the motion pictures are sat- 
isfying millions whom the old stage 
never satisfied at all. 

I use the word “satisfying” deliber- 
ately as descriptive of the needs of our 
civilization. We have little time for 
art. We make no pilgrimages to its 
shrines. Art, in short, satisfies a 
passion that we Americans are prone, 
the great mass of us, to satisfy in the 
form that is nearest to hand because 
we have so little time between the swift 
stretches of our increasingly busy life. 
I have observed often that hunger for 
beauty in the forms of any particular 
art is usually appeased by gratification 
in another. I have observed this par- 
ticularly in Americans. Few indeed 
of us go from a motion picture play to 
a theater, or from a theater to an opera, 
or from an opera to a circus. Surely 
most of us would not feel after seeing 
whole reels of beautiful color pictures 
the passion for paintings that we felt 
before seeing them. 

I think that this observation has 
point. It makes clear, I believe, that 
from reasons of time no less than of 
money most of us are likely to select 
the art that satisfies us most and is 
most convenient and least costly. I 
should be little surprized, to illustrate, 
if many devotees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City 
have discovered that they can get at a 
neighboring theater for ten cents, with 
little expenditure of energy, of time and 
with as little loss of money as they 
would spend in carfare to reach the 
museum, something that satisfies their 
hunger for beauty and for entertain- 
ment. 

And still the motion picture as it is, 
is not at all comparable to what I ex- 
pect it soon will be. Let us imagine a 
Massenet writing great music to great 
films or producing great films to be 
shown with great music. Would not 
opera and orchestra as they now are 
suffer as a result? Let us imagine 





miniature pictures designed for home 
entertainment, by the fireside, and for 
library reference. Let us suppose that 
color pictures are perfected. May I ask 
if, after seeing a play set in the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, say, with all 
its marvelous scenery seen even more 
accurately than the eye without aid of 
camera lens can see, we should care to 
visit any art museum? And who, having 
heard while seeing this composite the 
music of a Massenet, would have spirit- 
ual energy left for opera? 

These developments of the motion pic- 
ture doubtless seem to many most far- 
fetched. And yet I need but point out 
that science is busied with its share 
of these improvements and has already, 
by dint of several years of intensive 
work by six or seven scientists, got the 
motion picture camera perfected so 
that, without tinting, without limitation 
or liability to error such as prevailed 
in the only color pictures ever employed, 
pictures may be taken without consid- 
erable additional cost and with all the 
colors of the universe. 


DO not know what will be the future 

of the motion picture because the 

achievements of science are nearly al- 
ways impossibilities until they appear. 
But I do believe that the arts and the 
passion for them must always endure 
tho they may not endure quite in 
the forms that we have them. Surely 
there will be music as long as people 
live. And books and poems and short- 
stories. Surely we shall always love 
beautiful objects of art such as we find 
in the museums. These old arts will 
not be lost. Yet I think they will in 
their forms be altered. Perhaps, for us 
busy Americans, science with wonderful 
hands will shape them into a single 
medium that the most sanguine of us 
never have dreamed of. 

Certainly those who love acting and 
the play meanwhile need suffer no ap- 
prehension. I am sure that acting 
and playwriting are not gone; rather 
they are to enjoy a lusty growth, with 
rewards in terms of money greatly 
increased, and rewards in terms of in- 
fluence such as we writers long have 
dreamed of. See what promise there is 
offered by such a film as “The Birth of 
a Nation.” With the old stage the play- 
wright and the actor each evening could 
reach a thousand persons or so. One 
evening not long ago while twenty-four 
copies of “The Birth of a Nation” were 
being played to full houses in the United 
States at prices up to two dollars and 
in South America at opera prices, the 
same film was being shown in Canada 
and in Australia, and at the Drury 
Lane Theater, in London. 

I know, finally, that because I am a 
producer of motion pictures, that be- 
cause I left the old stage for the new, 
I am likely to be criticized to my own 
hurt for the conclusions that I have 
drawn. Yet I have merely tried to make 
clear that the arts in form are suscep- 
tible to a kind of economic and artistic 
determinism that works ruthlessly to 
the survival of the fittest. 

New York City 
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A monument to Cervantes, given 
by Spanish residents to San 
Francisco. Bronze figures of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza are 
kneeling before it. On the right 
a Serbian padre invoking divine 
blessing on the ammunition going 
to the Serbian army at the front. 
Below, a little Turkish boy, sole 
survivor of a captured town, is 
giving water to his enemies. 
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Central News 


A little shop in the trenches where the Canadian Y. M. 
C. A. gives the Tommies a chance to buy war luxuries 





© Underwood & Underwood 


The smoke ring of a shell, photographed for the first 
time in the firing of a big 370 mm. gun at Fort Vaux 
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© Pach Photo News 
78,000 people, the biggest football crowd on record, cheered Yale’s first victory over Harvard in the Yale Bowl. Tht ti 





The Western Gateway to the Panama Canal. This view from Ancon Hill shows the new city of Balboa, the Administra- 
tion Building on the left, the shops on the right, the residences in the foreground and Pier No. 18 in the background 
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t time won the big game was in 1909, when she defeated Harvard by 8 to 0. The score this year was 6 to 8 





At Balboa is one of the three largest dry docks in the world. The shops alongside are equipt to make the most extensive 
repairs a ship could require, and there are also plants for the economical handling of fuel oil, Diesel oil, gasoline and coal 
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SONA 


The whole civilized world recognizes 
the importance of absolute purity in 
food as a safeguard to the health of 
the people. 


If you have at heart the welfare of 


your own family—which of course you 
have—begin at the very foundation of 
good health by studying food values 
closely. See to it that only pure and 
wholesome materials are used in pre- 
paring the food for the home table. 


When you buy baking powder, read 
the label carefully. Be sure that it is 


| ROYAL BAKING POWL 
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made from cream of tartar and not 
from. mineral acids. 


Royal Baking Powder is made from 
cream of tartar, derived from grapes— 
a natural, wholesome food. 


Some baking powders are made from 


alum or from phosphate—mineral acid 
salts used as substitutes for cream of 
tartar because of their cheapness. 


Royal Baking Powder produces appe- 
tizing and digestible food, insures the 
quality of cake, biscuits and muffins, 
and safeguards the health of the family 
for whom you provide. 
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THE ANGELS’ ANTHEM 


BY HARRY KEMP 


There was music on the hillside and singing in the glen 

And anthems heard in meadows when Christ was born to men: 
The King slept on in blindness, tho troubled in his sleep; 

The High Priest’s ancient wisdom held no such lore in keep; 
The Trader and the Merchant so bound by gain and rule 

And all the learned Scholars who founded school on school, 

The Consul and the Soldiers, their eyes were sealed, that night, 
And only on the Shepherds there burst the wondrous sight: 
The Shepherds heard the singing that charmed the listening air; 
The Shepherds saw the glory; the Shepherds were aware: 
There was music on the hillside and singing in the glen 

And anthems heard in meadows when Christ was born to men! 























THE TRUSTS AND THE PEOPLE GET TOGETHER 


HE people of Oklahoma who have 
to wait in the stations, ride on 
the trains and pay the freight, 
created a commission to estab- 
lish their theory that public service 
corporations are licensed by the state 
primarily to serve the public. They 
bedded its authority deep in the con- 
stitution of the state and employed 
twenty-five or thirty sections of that 
document to define its powers. 

The Corporation Commission, elected 
by the direct vote of the people, is 
composed of J. E. Love, chairman; 
George A. Henshaw and W. D. Hum- 
phrey, three very busy, tactful and 
earnest officials. They are given exten- 
sive authority over all corporate ac- 
tivities in the state, subject only to the 
caution of the constitution in the most 
general terms that their orders are to 
be “reasonable,” and to limited power 
of review by the Supreme Court of the 
state. No other state court may modify 
their acts. 

The broad jurisdiction of this com- 
mission may be observed in a few sam- 
ple cases appearing on a monthly 
docket. A controversy between citizens 
of a town and a street railway is ad- 
justed by the commission. Complaint 
of telephone service is heard. Citizens 
demand a viaduct over a railway. One 
telephone company seeks service from 
another. A village needs an express 
office. Another wants a depot. A ship- 
per on a railroad requires facilities for 
handling freight. A town demands 
cheaper gas. A light and power com- 
pany is charged with failure to furnish 
proper service. Complaint is made 
against a railroad company for collect- 
ing excess fare from a passenger with- 
out a ticket. A railroad company was 
required to stop a train at a certain 
station; another to maintain a tele- 
phone in its depot for the information 
of the public. 

After the advent of statehood in 1907 
and before June 30, 1915, at more than 
300 towns or stations in Oklahoma, new 
or improved depots were ordered built 
after plans approved by the commis- 
sion. For the comfort and convenience 
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BY GRANT FOREMAN 








As a lawyer practising in Okla- 
homa since it became a state, Mr. 
Foreman has watched the Corpor- 
ation Commission work out success- 
fully its problem of making the 
public service corporations actu- 
ally serve the public.—THE EDITOR. 




















of the traveling public an order was 
made requiring railroad companies at 
every station to bulletin the time of 
arrival and departure of trains and 
if delayed to state how long. Depots 
must be kept clean and well lighted, 
and warmed in cold weather; provided 
with wholesome drinking water and 
clean, lighted and sanitary toilet rooms. 
Station agents are enjoined to be cour- 
teous to the public, and finally, the order 
itself is required to be posted in a con- 
spicuous place in each waiting room. 

Pleased with the work of the commis- 
sion, the people have enlarged its au- 
thority from time to time and a recent 
legislature committed to it jurisdiction 
of the vast natural resources of oil 
and gas; and last year when over- 
production had seriously reduced the 
price of oil, the producers appealed to 
the commission for protection against 
the powerful purchasing companies. 
After full hearing the commission es- 
tablished a minimum price and where 
the purchasers were not able to take 
all the oil produced, required a method 
of prorating the runs so that all pro- 
ducers might fare equally. 

Under the anti-trust law of the state, 
the commission in a number of cases 
in various towns fixed the price of 
ice, compelled the dealers to deliver 
and weigh it when requested, and to 
keep it wholesome. A cotton gin was 
required to gin cotton for a com- 
plainant and the commission fixed the 
price. A cotton compress company was 
directed to operate its compress and 
another to change the method of weigh- 
ing cotton. The commission regulated 
the price of kerosene and lumber in 
other towns and prevented a combina- 
tion of laundries in Oklahoma City 
from advancing prices. 


The commission is called on frequent- 
ly to determine what constitutes rea- 
sonable train service. A multitude of 
unfair freight rates have been consid- 
ered and corrected. Refunds varying 
from a few cents to many dollars have 
been and constantly are being secured 
for patrons of railroads, and untold 
savings have been made to the people 
of Oklahoma by regulation of the 
freight rates. 

The commission deals in a direct 
manner with questions before it and 
the humblest citizen may apply for re- 
lief without cost. Many controversies 
that in other states would be heard by 
the courts, if at all, are considered 
promptly and the relief applied ex- 
peditiously and effectively; for in many 
eases if relief is to be afforded at all 
it must be immediate; such as arbitrary 
cutting off of telephone or light service; 
difficulties of shippers in securing de- 
layed freight, or cars in which to ship; 
claims for lost baggage, etc. 

Ninety per cent of such complaints 
submitted to the commission are adjust- 
ed in the most informal manner. So 
potent is the commission that frequently 
a letter to the offending corporation 
brings satisfactory adjustment, and 
often a telephone call will accomplish 
what otherwise, if the law afforded a 
remedy at all, could be secured only 
at the end of a tedious and expensive 
lawsuit. Where his method fails the 
matter is set for hearing according to 
the established procedure, either at the 
capitol or at some other town conven- 
ient to the parties interested. 

Vested with judicial functions and 
large executive powers, with authority 
to institute proceedings, to enforce its 
mandates and to punish for violation 
of its orders by fine as for contempt, 
accountable in a limited sense to only 
one court in the state, the Corporation 
Commission is an extraordinary agency 
of the people of the state. It is respon- 
sive to every demand, and by its simple 
procedure and expeditious method of 
applying remedies avoids the criticism 
most often directed at the courts. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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One of Every 7 Men Is Killed or 
Injured by Accident Each Year. 
Which Will It Be? 


OU may be the one. Your chance is no better than those of the other six. Protect 

yourself and your family now—while you can. Three cents a day will do it if you 
are in a ‘‘Preferred” occupation. The cost of a couple of newspapers brings $1,250 to 
$3,250 in case of death by accident, $5 to $10 weekly income, $1,000 to $3,000 for loss of 
two limbs or eyes, $500 to $1,500 for loss of one hand, foot or eye, $250 for death from 
any cause. ($50 added to above payments for death if you insure while under 40 years of 
age.) Larger amounts at proportionate cost. 
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If you have other policies, add this because it’s so good. If you have no other +, 


ized, so he drew his weekly indemnity. _to bed for two months. He was 
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policy, get this one now. You’re in danger every moment. Send the coupon for 4 » 
the whole story and protect your family while you can. y 
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You Get a Weekly Income when Disabled by Accident Pd Pa 
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One man was hit in the eye by a snapping rubber ; i 7 ec 
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One man was struck in the head with a base ball. /®tna-ized, so he drew a week- 


He had to have a surgical operation and was unable to __ly income and turned his hos- 7 Pl Fé ogee 
leave his home for three weeks. He drew his weekly _ pital bill over to 4tna, 7 ey rs Pus Sy, S o. 
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ABBEVILLE PUBLIC SQUARE WHERE THE MOB GATHERED AND THE LYNCHING BEGAN 


THE LYNCHING OF ANTHONY 


OTTON-SEED was selling at 

ninety cents a bushel on Satur- 

day morning, October 21. A 

wealthy negro named Anthony 
Crawford drove into Abbeville, the 
county seat of Abbeville County, South 
Carolina, with two loads to be baled; 
and while waiting his turn at the gin, 
went into the store of W. D. Barksdale 
to sell a load of seed. 

As to just how the dispute started, 
no one knows but Mr. Barksdale. The 
version current on the Abbeville curb 
is that Barksdale offered eighty-five 
cents for his cotton-seed. Crawford told 
him he had already received a 
better offer and Barksdale called 
him a liar. Whereupon, (and 
from this point the evidence all 
tallies) Crawford curst the 
storekeeper and accused him of 
trying to beat him out of his 
money. Barksdale turned back 
into the store and left Crawford 
giving free play to his temper 
outside until a clerk came flying 
out with an ax handle in his 
hand. Crawford backed off to- 
ward the square and was 
promptly arrested. By the time 
the policeman and the negro 
reached the municipal building 
a hundred yards distant, the 
crowd was streaking across the 
plaza from every store around 
the market place, intent on 
giving the negro a whipping for 
daring to curse a white man. 
This crowd dispersed without 
having laid hands on Crawford, 
and when they had gone Chief 
of Police Johnson collected fif- 
teen dollars bail and let the 
negro out a side door. Crawford 
started toward the gin a short 
hundred yards straight back of 
the municipal building, where 
his two bales of cotton were 
waiting. 

There was a _ second rush 
across the square as some one 
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CRAWFORD 


BY ROY NASH 














How the author gathered the facts 
of this lynching may be guessed 
from an item in the Abbeville 
“Press and Banner” of November - 
22: “Roy Nash, of New York City, 
spent several days in Abbeville re- 
cently looking over Abbeville county 
farm lands with a view to making 
extensive investments. So far no 
sales have been reported, but Mr. 
Nash proves that he is interested in 
Abbeville by subscribing to ‘The 
Press and Banner.’ ”—THE EDITOR. 

















ANTHONY CRAWFORD 


spied him going toward the gin. He 
probably would have gotten off with 
a good beating if he had been a 
humbler sort, but Anthony Craw- 
ford was a successful farmer worth 
over twenty thousand dollars, far rich- 
er than most of those who pursued 
him, and proud. He once said to a 
friend, “The day a white man hits me 
is the day I die.” When he heard the 
hue and cry behind him, Crawford made 
for the boiler-room of the gin, down in 
a partially covered pit, where he took 
off his coat, picked up a four-pound 
hammer, and waited. McKinny Cann, a 
rough chap who sells buggies 
and feed for J. S. Stark, led 
the rabble. As they closed in 
on him, Crawford smashed in 
Cann’s skull, and would have 
killed him had not some one 
grabbed his arm as he aimed 
the blow. Then a rock from 
above caught the negro in the 
head and he went down. To 
their credit be it said, the su- 
perintendent of the gin and two 
furniture dealers, W. A. Calvert 
and his son John, tried to pre- 
vent what followed. These citi- 
zens of Abbeville took Craw- 
ford into the road where every- 
body could get at him. Under 
their ministrations, the negro 
regained consciousness, got on 
his feet, and fought his way 
for fifty feet up the road before 
a knife plunged into his back 
again. While he was down and 
bleeding, two hundred white 
men kicked him into uncon- 
sciousness—we spare you the 
rest. 

Enters the law. 

The police, as soon as they 
turned Crawford out of the 
municipal building, had urgent 
business further up the street; 
but Sheriff Burts ran to the gin 
as soon as the fight started. He 
begged the boys not to kill the 
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Teaching Short Cuts by Corre- 
spondence. 


“How would you work this?” 
wrote a Bookkeeper. 


It was an example of Averaging 
Accounts—all set down and each 
step of the operation indicated. 
The letter concluded thus: 


“P, S. I did this on the Compt- 
ometer in three minutes. Do you 
know of a shorter way?” 


We did. 


And the Bookkeeper got a letter 
explaining it. 


Another Accountant wrote about 
a Cost problem—wondered if we 
could suggest a shorter method on 
the Comptometer. Our letter in 
reply showed how the operation 
could be shortened and simplified. 


Gradually the number of such 
inquiries increased. The satisfac- 
tion expressed by those receiving 
instruction by mail was reflected 
in many letters of thanks for the 
service and the benefits received 
from it. 


This finally led to the establish- 
ment of a regular Comptometer 
Correspondence Course of In- 
struction. For several years it has 
been growing and developing. Now 
it is one of the important features 
of Comptometer Service. Even 
those who are not Comptometer 
users, often avail themselves of 
the advice and suggestions offered 
by this Department. 


The basis of this Course is an 


Instruction Service Sheet which 
carries a list of more than fifty 
arithmetical operations in Ac- 
counting. The recipient checks 
the items upon which he desires 
instruction. The Course continues 
until all the items so checked have 
been carefully covered. 


This service is designed espe- 


‘cially for Comptometer users, but 


is open to other inquirers without 


cost. 
As They See It 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

We are grateful for your series of 

Instruction Sheets on short methods of 

calculation with the Comptometer. In 

our estimation, they are a great ad- 

vantage in performing the daily routine 

of almost any mercantile or manufac- 
turing business. 

INDIANA Patnt & VARNISH Co., 

S. W. Newell, Manager. 


Wichita, Kansas 

The young lady operating the .Compt- 
ometer advises that a great many points 
have been made clear to her through the 
easy Correspondence Course, which has 
enabled her to increase her speed. 

A. G, Johnson, 
District Revenue Supervisor. 


Personal Instruction Service 


The service rendered through 
our Correspondence Course is 
simply designed to supplement the 
personal service of the Comptom- 
eter staff working from sixty-five 
different offices scattered about 
the country from coast to coast. 


Every Comptometer salesman is 
personally trained to give instruc- 


tion on the application of the 


Comptometer to all kinds of 
figure work. 


To illustrate: “Our 








FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 
1725 N. Paulina Av., Chicago. 


Please send sample Instruction Service Sheet. 
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Comptometer clerk has left,” 
phones a client to the local Compt- 
ometer office, “we must have some- 
body right away or we will be 
swamped!” 


“All right,” answers the Agent, 
“T’ll instruct another clerk so that 
she can carry the work right 
along.” 


“What will it cost?” 
“Not a cent.” 


That will give you a glimpse of 
what we mean by Comptometer 
Service. But there’s much more 
to it than that—more than can be 
even suggested here. 


There would be no call for such 
special instruction if the Compt- 
ometer were nothing more than 
an adding machine—if it were 
practical for nothing but adding. 
It is precisely because it does so 
much more than add, that instruc- 
tion is needed to teach the user 
how to apply it on all the many 
kinds of work it is capable of 
doing. 


Felt & 
Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 

1725 North \Y 
Paulina Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 
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negro; he pleaded, he cajoled, he 
entreated his constituents to 
consider him and his duty; he 
explained that they were put- 
ting him in a terrible hole; and 
at the end of forty-five minutes, 
by promising Leslie and Jack 
Cann and their followers that 
he would not remove the negro 
from the county jail nor make 
any other move until they were 
sure their brother had not been 
fatally hurt, the sheriff persuad- 
ed them to permit him to arrest 
the mass of pulp lying there in 
the road and cart it half a block 
to the county jail. 

At the jail, after the sheriff 
had summoned a doctor.to patch 
him up for the next round, 
Crawford told John Scoven to 
get his coat from the gin 
and give his  bankbook to 
his son; and during the after- 
noon he talked rationally to a 
trusty. 

“T thought I was a good citi- 
zen,” he said. 

What is the evidence on this point? 
Anthony Crawford’s life and character 
embodied most of the things that Book- 
er T. Washington held to be virtuous 
in a negro. His father, freed from 
slavery, acquired a cotton patch seven 
miles northwest of Abbeville. Anthony, 
born in January, 1865, used to walk 
that seven miles to school in the morn- 
ing and back at night, so eager was 
he to educate himself. At his father’s 
death, Anthony fell heir to the clear- 
ing and by dint of hard work and thrift 
increased his holding to four hundred 
and twenty-seven acres of the prettiest 
cotton land in the county; as his family 
increased to twelve sons and four 
daughters, nine of whom are now mar- 
ried and settled in homes of their own, 
near enough to their father’s house so 
that all could hear his voice when he 
called from the front porch. For nine- 
teen years their father was secretary 
of the Chapel A. M. E. Church, and 
as its chief financial prop he was un- 
doubtedly something of a dictator; but 
aside from that, three days’ diligent 
conversation did not unearth another 
tangible thing against Crawford’s 
character. 

While he lay on his couch of pain in 
the jail, the afternoon wore peacefully 
on in Abbeville. For all one who ar- 
rived on the noon train could see, no 
tragedy was impending more imminent 
than the boll weevil a hundred miles 
away over in Georgia—not up to three 
forty-five. Then some evil tongue turned 
loose the rumor, “The sheriff is fixing 
to take the nigger away on the four 
o’clock train.” 

No such concept of his duty was in 
the sheriff’s mind; indeed, the mob was 
making for the jail as quickly as he, for 
Sheriff Burts is not built for speed. 
They swarmed in the front door to meet 
him coming in the rear. Neither he nor 
Jailer Foster McLain made effective 
protest when they took away their guns 
and keys. Up the three flights of stairs 
the leaders rushed as fast as they could 
unlock doors (for the Abbeville jail is 





GOVERNOR MANNING OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
He has served notice on the lynchers that the governor’s powers 


stand behind the prosecution 


unusually well built) and let themselves 
into the cell where the magnificent 
vitality of Crawford was battling with 
death. They dragged his broken body. 
down and threw it to the cheering 




















SHERIFF BURTS 


throng at the door. Thru the 
negro quarter they dragged 
Crawford by the neck as a hint 
to “good niggers” to continue 
so, but on coming into a white 
residential district they threw 
their victim on top of a passing 
load of slabs, and so passed in 
triumph thru the streets of this 
city of handsome homes, sur- 
rounded by lawns adorned with 
late-blooming marigolds and the 
lovely old fashioned princess 
feather. 

Altho he was dead before they 
reached the fair grounds, they 
hanged Crawford to the solitary 
great pine that stands in the 
row of junipers at the gate, and 
expended a couple of hundred 
cartridges in firing at his body. 
Coroner F. W. R. Nance led a 
jury up the hill at sunset, good 
men and true who, without go- 
ing thru the formality of tak- 
ing evidence, announced their 
verdict that Anthony P. Craw- 
ford came to his death at the 
hands of parties unknown to the jury. 

That Saturday night the boys were 
drunk and propositions to go out and 
clean up Crawford’s fifteen children and 
their kin met with such hearty response 
that, as one eminent citizen said, “I 
knew if they ever started they’d shoot 
every nigger along that seven miles of 
road.” So three or four leading business 
men intervened and postponed the party 
by suggesting a meeting on Monday to 
settle the fate of the Crawford family. 

The Monday meeting proved as big 
an attraction as the Democratic pri- 
mary, even Anderson County, twenty 
miles to the north, being well repre- 
sented. The boys were all for imme- 
diate action. Things were looking so 
ugly that Jack Perrin, for thirteen 
years clerk of the court and one of the 
most respected men in Abbeville, hur- 
ried over to the bank and persuaded its 
president, Mr. J. Allen Smith, to assert 
his influence. As a sop to Cerberus, 
these eminent citizens suggested to the 
riff-raff, the Canns, and the crackers 
that they would try to get an agree- 
ment with the Crawford boys to quit 
the State quietly by November 15. 
Captain Perrin, Mr. Smith, and J. S. 
Stark, a dealer in the town, thereupon 
jumped into a machine and drove out 
to the Crawford place. 

A solemn deliberative assembly was 
called in the court-house upon their re- 
turn, attended by several hundred peo- 
ple. The three committee men reported 
that the Crawford boys were very polite 
and took off their hats as good “niggers” 
should; and that they agreed to aban- 
don twenty thousand dollars worth of 
property and quit the State any time 
the white citizens of Abbeville requested 
it, altho they would prefer to stay in 
the home of their father and of their 
father’s father. A revolver shot inter- 
rupted the words of the first speaker 
just as an expression of respect for 
their committee, the court-house in 
which they were meeting, the sheriff 
there present, and deliberative assem- 
blies in general. Cries of “Run ’em out 
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MENTAL 


Thirty-two years old 
and President of a 
million dollar 
corporation 





The story of his success and how he achieved it 


Three years ago a studious-looking 
young man—he was twenty-nine then 
—came to New York City. 


He had only a few dollars in his 
pocket. But his head was full of ideas 
and he knew business fundamentals. 
He entered the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company as a salesman. 


He did not staya salesman long. He 
wanted to grow. Because he knew 
business principles, he did grow. In 
six months he was sales-manager. 
Then he was put in charge of adver- 
tising. 

In 1916, the President of the Pyrene 
Company, a million dollar corpora- 
tion, resigned. The Board of Direc- 
tors elected the studious-looking young 
man President. He had been with the 
company less than two years. 


Why Mr. Allen made good 
This is the story of C. Louis Allen’s 
rise from no job to the Presidency ofa 
huge corporation at the age of thirty- 
two. 


“He knows the principles that underlie all 
big business,” said the directors. That is why 
he is an executive today, while thousands of 
other thirty-two-year-old men are worrying 
over details in their own narrow departments. 


It is this broad grasp of business that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute will give you. 
It is giving a training in big business prin- 
ciples to more than 40,000 wide-awake men in 
America today. 


What Mr. Allen thinks of the Course 


He says: “Several of our department and 
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branch managers are studying your Course at 
my suggestion. They are the men who are 
creating bigger jobs in this country and fitting 
themselves to fill them. From reading your 
Course, I am convinced that it will help every 
man who is filling his present job and reach- 
ing for another.” 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 40,000subscribers are such men 
as: H. C. Osborn, President, American Multi- 
graph Sales Co.; Melville W. Mix, President 
of the Dodge Manufacturing Co.; George M. 
Verity, President of the American Rolling 
Mills; William H. Ingersoll, Marketing Mana- 
ger of the biggest watch company in the world; 
N. A. Hawkins, General Sales-Manager of the 
Ford Motor Co.—and scores of others equally 


prominent. 
Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council includes Frank A. 
Vanderlip, President National City Bank; 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, head U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean New 
York University School of Commerce; and 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


An interesting 128-page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,’’ will be sent to you free. It tells in detail what 
the Course and Service is, what it has done for others, and 
what it will do for you. Simply send the coupon below for 
your copy. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
507 Aster Place New York, N. Y. 
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Mitsui & Co., Ltd. 


(NITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD.) 








Importers and Exporters 


of Raw Silk, Railway Materials, Electrical Machinery, 
Machinery, Cotton, Cotton Yarn, Copper, Silver, Tin, Lead and 
other Metals, Camphor, Bean Oil, Wax, Sugar, Paper, Timber, 
Hides, Phosphate, Sulphur, Hemp, Cement, Flour, Cereals, Etc. 





Contractors of Coal 


to the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals, the State Railways, Principat Railway 
Companies, Industrial Works, the United States Army Transport Serv- 
ice, and Home and Foreign Mail and Freight Steamers 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


SURUGACHO, TOKYO, JAPAN: 


BRANCH OFFICES 

Yokohama, Yokosuka, Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki, Moji, Nagoya, Kuchinotzu, Niigata, 
Tsuruga, Miike, Wakamatsu, Karatsu, Kure, Kishima, Sasebo, Maizuru, Muroran, 
Awomori, Miyako, Sunagawa, Otaru, Sapporo, Taipeh, Tainan, Canton, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Newchwang, Choshun, Harbin, Vladivostok, Dalny, Tieling, Tientsin, Che- 
foo, Hankow, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Tsingtau, Peking, Girin, Moukden, Seoul, 
Chemulpo, Antohken, Kwanchintu, Bangkok, Rangoon, Sourabaia, Calcutta, Sydney, 
Hamburg, Lyon, Oklahoma, San Francisco, Portland, Manila, Bombay, Singapore. 


London Branch New York Branch 
34 Lime Street, London, E, C. 25 Madison Avenue 
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: *. The clay tennis courts at Pine- events held each week throughout the 
E Tennis hurst are famous both among pro- %2802 by horses from private stables. 
fessionals and amateurs for their excellence, 


Gol, 


hole course which will be open for play. 
The fairways and greens are equal to any 
in the South. 


Trap Shooting 





NORTH 
CAROLINA 


CAROLINA HOTEL and Cottages NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN, BERKSHIRE AND HARVARD open early in January 


The 3 eighteen-hole courses are aug- 
mented this year by the new nine- 


Livery ing horses. 
Horse Racing 





Motoring 


Every facility provided 
for trap shooting. 
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acre private shooting preserve. i 
trained dogs and shooting wagons provided, 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Sealenaucyuerngeretay 


X State road completed to Savannah. 
Guides, 


Through Pullman service from New York and Washington via Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Only one night from New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
Send for illustrated booklet giving full information. 


A large stable of saddle and driv” 


Splendid trotting, run 
ning and steeple chasing 


Excellent new roads for fifty 


miles in every direction. New 


No consumptives are received at Pinehurst. 


Leonard Tufts, 282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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CUBA.A WINTER PARADISE 


Frank Roberts 


Title of a beautifully illustrated 64 page booklet telling you all about 
the enchanting island of Cuba sent on receipt of 3 cents postage 
UNITED RAILWAYS OF HAVANA 


G PA Suite /11‘ 

















42 Broadway, New York 








today,” and “Lynch the black bastards,” 
was all the applause the leading citizens 
received, according to the report of one 
who was present. At the end of the 
deliberations it was voted unanimously 
to order the immediate family of An- 
thony Crawford to wind up their busi- 
ness affairs and leave the State by 
November 15, 1916. A portion of those 
attending were not satisfied, and after 
the meeting proceeded to close up all of 
the negro establishments in Abbeville. 

“Today’s Sunday, Sam. Close up!” 
were their orders. “And we reckon 
every day’ll be Sunday from now on.” 

Only one negro place remained open. 
Jack Perrin beat the gang to the black- 
smith shop of Gus Roman. “You stay 
open, Gus,” the clerk of the court said, 
“and I'll be here when they come to 
close you up.” A mob has tremendous 
respect for courage. 

On the way to the County Fair less 
than a fortnight after this, a young 
countryman with whom I walked point- 
ed out the tree where Crawford was 
hanged and advanced a reason for this 
outburst of fury which lynched so sub- 
stantial a colored man on such slight 
provocation. “I reckon the crowd 
wouldn’t have been so bloodthirsty,” he 
said, “only it’s been three years since 
they had any fun with the niggers, and 
it seems as tho they jest have to have a 
lynching every so often.” The editor 
of one of South Carolina’s leading 
journals stated a second: 

“Crawford was worth around $20,000 
and that is-more than most white farm- 
ers are worth down here. Property 
ownership always makes the negro 
more assertive, more independent, and 
the poor whites can’t stand it. There 
is an element of jealousy that enters 
in whenever they see a ‘nigger’ forge 
ahead of them, and they lay for a 
chance to jump him.” 

What is going to be done about it? 
Article VI of the Constitution makes it 
difficult for South Carolina to avoid the 
issue. The answer depends largely upon 
the moral courage of Sheriff R. M. 
Burts. He is a well-to-do farmer living 
near Honea Path, the son of Rev. R. W. 
Burts, and was superintendent of the 
Sunday school of Broadmouth Baptist 
Church when the appointment to fill an 
unexpired term came from the governor 
unsolicited and unexpected, because of 
the family’s high standing. , 

There are those in Abbeville who are 
outspoken in condemnation of his con- 
duct on the days the mob ruled. The 
Abbeville jail is unusually well built; a 
single staircase leads to the cells on the 
second and third floors. Four men with 
Winchesters or shot guns could have 
held’ that jail for two weeks against 
the whole county, and militia could 
have been on the ground within a few 
hours. A sheriff in South Carolina has 
“power to call out the posse comitatus 
to his assistance whenever he is re- 
sisted, or has reasonable grounds to 
suspect that such assistance will be 
necessary.” No Abbeville mob would 
have taken a prisoner from such men 
as Capt. J. L. Perrin, or Senator J. M. 
Nickles, or Hon. W. P. Greene, the son- 
in-law of the late Gen. R. R. Hemphill. 
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“I didn’t expect any trouble before 
night,” Sheriff Burts says, and he is 
undoubtedly honest; it was his first 
experience with the mob. But tho found 
wanting where quick action and vigor- 
ous measures were demanded, his 
friends believe Sheriff Burts will not 
fail nor flinch on the witness stand. “I 
will not lie to save any man,” he has 
told them and he has pledged the gov- 
ernor, and, of course, he knows at least 
a hundred men who were in those mobs. 

The prosecution finds additional 
ground for hope that he will fulfil that 
pledge in that both the Constitution and 
Statutes of South Carolina provide that 
“In case of any prisoner . . . being 
seized and taken from said officer thru 
his negligence, permission or conniv- 
ance, by a mob, and at their 
hands suffering bodily violence or death, 
the said officer . . . shall be deposed 
from his office pending his trial, and 
upon conviction shall forfeit his office, 
and shall, unless pardoned by the gov- 
ernor, be ineligible to hold any office 
of trust or profit within this state.” 

Regardless, however, of whether the 
prosecution is thorogoing or a farce, 
there are three things which already 
make this Abbeville lynching the most 
significant of two decades. The char- 
acter of the negro, the triviality of his 
offense, and the brazenness of the af- 
front to law have been equaled in hun- 
dreds of lynchings during the last quar- 
ter century. But the splendid stand of 
Governor Manning, the unanimity of 
condemnation by the press of South 
Carolina, and the resurrection of de- 
cency in the Abbeville court-house on 
November 6, together constitute an act 
of self-assertion on the part of the 
nobler South which marks the dawn of 
a new day. 

The Governor of South Carolina, 
Richard I. Manning, who defeated Cole 
Blease two years ago and again this 
year, is a gentleman-farmer and bank- 
er who typifies the highest citizenship 
of the South. He was out of the State 
when the lynching occurred, but on 
October 30 he summoned the sheriff 
and the state prosecuting officer. for 
the Eighth Circuit, Robert A. Cooper, 
and told them in plain terms that the 
lynchers must be put on trial. On the 
day before election, after these officers 
had had time to get their evidence in 
hand, the governor served notice on the 
lynchers thru the press that all the 
powers of the governor’s office are 
squarely behind the prosecution. 

The press exprest its unqualified con- 
demnation even earlier. The Columbia 
State pointed out that in view of the 
present exodus of negro labor to north- 
ern industrial fields and the demoral- 
ization of labor threatened by the boll 
weevil, now less than a hundred miles 
from the Savannah River counties, the 
problem of the land-owning farmers is 
to keep the black foundation of their 
wealth instead of serving notice on him 
that no matter how industrious, the 
negro’s case is hopeless. The Green- 
ville News recalls how Sheriff “Jim” 
White, of Spartanburg, 
ago drove back from the jail a mob 
assembled to lynch an innorent negro. 
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The Greatest Treasure House 
of Linens in America 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


IXTY YEARS of continuous growth and merchan- 
dising in Linens as a specialty have taught the 
Linen buying public to regard McCutcheon’s as 


beyond doubt The Greatest Treasure House of Linens 
in America. 


As you stand before our broad counters today, so far as 
abundant supplies are concerned, you will find it hard to 
realize that there has been the slightest difficulty in ocean 
= transportation or any limitation in the supply of Linens 
= asa result of the war in Europe. 


Our stocks of Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels, Fancy 
Linens of all kinds, Handkerchiefs, etc., are so varied and 
= complete that our patrons need want for nothing in 
B Linens. 
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= Not only are our supplies abundant, but in accord with 
= our usual custom we are showing many new designs in 
our various lines. In Table Linens, for example, a 
goodly number of the designs are being shown now for 
the first time. 


Our great stock of Table Linens includes hundreds of 
different designs—perfectly plain Damask, stripes of every 
desirable size and variety, Scroll and Floral designs, etc. 
The opportunity of finding just what you want in Table 
Linens, as well as in all other household Linens, is 
almost unlimited. 
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Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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‘Selling to the Million Mark 





By Harold Bell Wright 











|A MAN’S A MAN; 


A Real Western Novel 


Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 
Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.85 


i Wholesome and Clean and Uplifting — The spirit 


| of the story—for man or woman—the beauty of [ 


| Now at 60 Cente J he Eyes of the World titsrote Ai 


“A literary gem that will live” 


binding, the author’s illustrations and decorations 
combine to make “When a Man’s a Man” supreme 
for Christmas giving. 


What the Critics Are Saying 


Boston Globe: Redolent of the open and theclean, cover in tr ready for C for Christ 
wholesome life of the West. mas giving— at all 

San Francisco Chronicle: The persons in the narrative are flesh and icone, 
Philadelphia Press: Mr. Wright’s West is as real as reality can be. 

Chicago Examiner: Deserves to become one of the widest-read books of the year. 
Spokane Chronicle: He never has written a better or cleaner story. 

Utica Observer: He has given in ‘‘When a Man’s a Man” full measure, pressed 
down, heaped up and running over of his best thought and best work. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 
Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies 


t’s Great Novel 
ecords at $1.35 


Illustration ae the biggest 
selling novel ever on peatiched,. — 


ped with 


Other Novels by the Same Author 
That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their —eo 
Cloth 50 Cents 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life The Uncrowned Leather $1.00 


Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s books have been sold 
The great heart of the reading public is an unprejudiced critic 


| Our Big Catalogue of FREE We catalog and sell by mail, at a big saving to you, over 25,000 


books of other publishers. We supply the largest number of 


Books of all Publishers public, private and school libraries and individuals with all 


i their books. Our service is quick pa satisfying. Write for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


|| THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 


i) E. W. REUNOLDS, Peesident 





231-233 West Monroe neat CHICAGO 
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Se Muscles 


here is an antiseptic germicide liniment— 
one that is healing, cooling and soothing. 
Absorbine, Jr., is more than a germicide, more 
than a liniment —it is both. It means prompt 
relief from aches and pains; keeps little cuts 
and bruises from becoming more serious, 


AbsorbineJ® 


Tt is especially good for children’s hurts 
because it is so harmless and safe to use— 
made of pure hefbs and positively non- 
poisonous. 

Use Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high- 
— liniment or germicide is indicated. 

o reduce inflammatory conditions—sprains, 
wrenches, swollen veins or glands. 

To reduce bursal enlarge- 
ments—wens, weeping sinews, 

To allay pain anywhere— 
its anodyne effect is prompt 
and lasting. 

To heal cuts, 
sores. 

Only a few drops required 
at an application. 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists 
or postpaid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 


will be sent you upon receipt 
of to cents in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 

283 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street New York City 
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“The whole country sounded his praise,” 
says the editor, “reading in the incident. 
an indication that South Carolina was 
beginning to restore and revere the 
majesty of the law. Abbeville has 
blotted that out with human blood. 
Where was Abbeville’s ‘Jim’ White?” 
the News asks. 

By a score of editorials of like tenor 
and by the conduct of the negroes, who 
came to the gin, received their $100 a 
bale for cotton, and returned home 
without spending a cent, the white 
business men of Abbeville had it driven 
home to them that the time has come 
when the lynching of a negro may be 
expensive; that mobs in these days may 
lynch their own pocketbooks. And on 
November 6, at a meeting in the court- 
house attended by practically every 
business man of the city, war was de- 
clared on those who had decided to 
run out the Crawford family on the 
15th, in resolutions which decried law- 
lessness, pledged physical support to the 
officers of the law, suggested the forma- 
tion of a local company of militia, as- 
sured the protection of the men at the 
meeting to all citizens regardless of 
condition or color, and called for a 
meeting of representatives of the law- 
abiding elements of the whole county 
for noon on Monday, November 13, 
two days before the Crawfords were 
to be expelled. The second peace con- 
ference differed on ways and means of 
maintaining law and order, but en- 
dorsed the resolutions of the first meet- 
ing and appointed a conciliation com- 
mittee of twelve, two from Abbeville, 
two from the towns of the county other 
than Abbeville, and eight from the 
rural districts who shall “take up with 
the citizens the matters discussed in 
the meeting, and endeavor to bring 
about a proper understanding between 
the people of the county.” The Craw- 
fords were not expelled on the 15th. 

One clause of the Abbeville resolu- 
tions is worthy of especial note: “Re- 
solved further, That if it be neces- 
sary to carry out this determina- 
tion, the aid of the State and Federal 
Government be called in order that 
every citizen may enjoy his rights 
under the Constitution.” For citizens 
of South Carolina to suggest that Fed- 
eral intervention be invited if necessary 
to insure his Constitutional rights to 
the negro is not usual. As the editor of 
the Columbia State, one of the most 
influential journals in the South, says: 

“The action of the citizens of Abbe- 
ville makes plain that they are aroused. 
They do not intend to allow the law to 
be prostrated, with the result that in- 
dustry will come to an end and prop- 
erty values be destroyed. If the choice 
be between mob law and Federal law, 
they will lay aside the traditional ob- 
jections entertained by Southern men 
toward interference by Federal au- 
thority and welcome its assistance. 
Moreover, it is scarcely to be doubted 
that this is a condition of mind that 
is found among the people of other com- 
munities than Abbeville.” 

Perhaps Anthony Crawford has not 
died wholly in vain. 


New York City 
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LARGE number of The Independent readers have 


ANGy grasped the opportunity recently given to subscribe 


A | for seven big numbers of The Countryside for One 


==) Dollar. If we could afford to send all the readers of 
The Independent the Christmas number of The Countryside, we are sure 
thousands would subscribe at once. Just a look at the one hundred and twenty- 
five or more splendid illustrations is worth the low price indicated on the YES 
BLANK below—the regular price is Three Dollars per year. But you will 
also enjoy dozens of articles written by such contributors as: 


MISS MARGARET WOODROW WILSON, daughter of the President of the United States, who writes about “Using the 
Schoolhouse”; GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN, the creator of Emmy Lou; W. H. TRUESDALE, president of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad; GRAND SHOWERMAN, who reviews “The Country Chronicle’; WILLIAMS HAYNES; MRS. LESLIE 
HALL, who abandoned newspaper work and poultry for dogs; REV. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, of Union Theological 
Seminary; MARY SARGENT POTTER, daughter of Professor Sargent; CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN, author of “Ameri- 
can Bookplates, Ex Libris—Essays of a Collector,” etc.; ARTHUR TOMALIN, former editor of The Countryside; HUD- 
SON MAXIM; JOYCE KILMER, associated with the N. Y. Times Review of Books, author of “Summer Love, Trees and 
Other Poems”; HAROLD HOWLAND, associate editor of The Independent and formerly contributing editor of The Coun- 
tryside; CHURCHILL RIPLEY, one of the best informed experts on rugs in the country; MARY H. NORTHEND; JACK 
LONDON, author of “The Call of the Wild”; EDNA DEAN PROCTOR; J. HORACE McFARLAND, president of the 
American Civic Association; GEORGE W. CABLE, author of “Old Creole Days,” and many other Southern books; JOHN 
CHAPMAN HILDER, motor editor of The Independent and until recently editor of Motor Life; KATHLEEN NORRIS, 
the author of “Mother’; STEWART EDWARD WHITE, author of “The Blazed Trail”; HARRIET SISSON GIL-— 
LESPIE, who describes A House on the Hudson with a Fine Pedigree; GUTZON BORGLUM, sculptor of “The Mares of 
Diomedes”; F. F. ROCKWELL, author of “Gardening Indoors and Under Glass’; WALTER PRICHARD EATON, one of 
the best known preachers of the outdoors; JOHN BURROUGHS, the Grand Old Man of the countryside; NORMAN HAR- 
SELL, well known to Countryside readers; E. I. FARRINGTON, former editor of Suburban Life; MAX EASTMAN, 
editor of The Masses; JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON, author of “The Imp and the Angel”; HAROLD D. EBERLEIN 
and ABBOTT McCLURE, experts on old furniture and joint authors of “Architecture of Colonial America”; HERMAN 
HAGEDORN, writer of plays and pageants; MAY IRWIN, beloved of theater-goers, and EDWARD F. BIGELOW, 
naturalist, writer and lecturer. 











A Glimpse of the January Number of The Countryside 





The January number of The 
Countryside is devoted, first 
of all, to Winter Sports, but it 
contains an abundance of in- 
teresting material about houses, 
gardens, automobiles, interior 
decoration, rugs, furniture, 
chickens, and other phases of 
countryside living. 


A Brand New Game to be 
played both indoors and out is 
described by its inventor ex- 
clusively for this number of 
The Countryside. Many strik- 
ing pictures illustrate how this 
game is to be played, and since 
it bids fair to win wide popu- 
larity, Countryside readers will 
be especially interested in find- 
ing out what it is all about. It 
is something like tennis, and 
something like lacrosse, but 
more adaptable than either for 
countryside use. 


Herbert Reed,who stands today 
as the foremost American writ- 
er on sports, tells of midwinter 
sport at the country clubs. 
Striking pictures accompany his 
article. 


For The Motorist who hates to 
let his car stand idle, or to use 
it only on the city streets, there 
is a suggestive article by Henry 
MacNair on Midwinter Motor- 
ing. Mr. MacNair was for four 
years editor of the Automobile 
Blue Book, and outlines in this 
article a group of attractive 
tours which can be made in 
winter. 


P. A. Vaile, author of “Modern 
Golf” and “Modern Lawn Ten- 


nis,” an international authority 
on inter Sports, takes occa- 
sion, in the course of a review 
of the new book “Golf for 
Women,” to give some pointed 
and valuable advice to all 
women golfers who want to 
improve their game. 


Harold A. Caparn, a former 
President of the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects, 


contributes the introductory ar- f 


ticle of a most important series 
on the fundamentals of land- 
scape design for the countryside 


home. These articles, which 
will appear in _ successive 
months, will state clearly 


the essential principles of land- 
scape gardening as applied to 
the relation of house and 
grounds. They will be of great 
value to the man and woman 
who wish to make their ‘subur- 
ban or town places distinctive 
and beautiful. 


Churchill Ripley writes on Chi- 
nese rugs, reviewing briefly the 
history of these fascinating im- 
portations, and describing a 
number of the elements of .de- 
sign which make these textiles 
not only intrinsically beautiful, 
but symbolically interesting. 


Harold B. Eberlinand Abbott 
McClure, whose article on ma- 
hogany last month began a se- 
ries of articles on American 
cabinet woods and furniture, 
write this month on walnut, 
telling of its decline and fall 
into the horrors of mid-Victor- 
ianism and its reappearance in 
worthier forms today. 


January is the month for 
garden planning. Jessie P. 
Frothingham in the article 
“Fireside Gardening,” tells how 
to plan for the flowers and 
shrubs around the house. F., 
F.. Rockwell, in “The Vegetable 
Yardstick,” approaches the 
problem of the garden-patch 
from a new angle, and tells 
how to lay out a garden that 
will supply as much vegetable 
ood as is wanted—and no 
more. 


J. Horace McFarland, whose 
garden at Breeze Hill, Harris- 
burg, is already well known to 
garden lovers the country over, 
begins a beautifully illustrated 
series of article on “Getting Ac- 
quainted with the Flowers.” 


Arthur Tomalin continues his 
helpful page on the “Work for 
the Month.” “The Work for 
January” has for illustration a 
quaint drawing which begins 
The Countryside Calendar. 


Zona Gale, author of “The 
Friendship Village,” writes on 
“The Club-house of the People,” 
showing how even the school- 
house in the small town can be 
adapted to many community 
uses, and may be made the 
center of a helpful and vigorous 
community life. 


Liberty H. Bailey is one of the 
outstanding figures of the 
American countryside. A fine 
portrait and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of his work appear in 
this issue. There will also be 
house plans and pictures, in- 
cluding photographs of the 
home of Vance McCormick—the 
man who put Woodrow Wilson 
in the White House again, and 
several pages of attractive 
things to be found in the shops. 


The Motor Editor of The Coun- 
tryside inaugurates a monthly 
department, with a pointed and 
helpful article on “Cutting Car 
Costs.” 





YES BLANK 


for THE COUNTRYSIDE 
119 West 40th St., New York 





with January, 1917. 
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THE NEW BOOGES 

















THE SYRIAN CHRIST 


The striking contrasts in Oriental 
and Western types of thought and ex- 
pression have often proved grave ob- 
stacles to our understanding of the 
Hebrew and Christian scriptures. It is 
to overcome some of these difficulties 
and to illumine from a new angle the 
life and teachings of Jesus that Mr. 
Rihbany has written The Syrian Christ. 
The author’s birth and early training, 
in Oriental surroundings little changed 
since the days of Jesus, and his thoro 
schooling for the last twenty-five years 
in American life and progressive West- 
ern thought specially qualify him to 
interpret the biblical atmosphere and 
customs in terms that appeal to the 
American mind. We must not forget 
that Jesus Christ was a Syrian peasant 
and that his message comes to us in an 
Oriental garb. As Mr. Rihbany puts it, 
“The gold of the Gospel carries with it 
the sand and dust of its original home.” 
Many have been unable to separate the 
precious metal from its worthless ac- 
companiments. Sometimes the sand and 
dust have become the subject of strife 
and the shining gold has escaped notice. 

The vivid, almost flashy and fantas- 
tic imagery of Eastern language, and 
the parabolic form of presenting truth 
have often been regarded as expres- 
sions of scientific accuracy, the naive 
narrations as historical statements. A 
conflict between religious authority and 
scientific knowledge has not infrequent- 
ly arisen from such misunderstandings. 
Mr. Rihbany’s delightful discourses on 
the customs of the common folk of Syria, 
drawn in part from his own early ex- 
perience, and illumined by his wealth 
of historical and literary knowledge, will 
give the reader a sympathetic under- 
standing of biblical incidents and teach- 
ings. The author does not write a story 
of Jesus’ life, but rather makes clearer 
many of its episodes and much of the 
Master’s teachings. 


The Syrian Christ, by Abraham Mitrie Rih- 
bany. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY FOLK 

The scope and devastation of the war 
in Europe are as nothing in compari- 
son with its ruthless advance on the 
pages of fiction. Militarism in stories 
is becoming uniform and it is more of- 
ten the case than not that the author 
resorts to unfeeling conscription to get 
the war incidents into his plot. So it 
is a “find,” and a very pleasant one, to 
come upon two excellent novels, whole- 
some stories of English country folk 
concerned with problems of normal liv- 
ing in the good old days before August, 
1914. 

Aside from their appeal to the war- 
jaded, both stories are well worth 
reading. Watermeads, by Archibald 
Marshall, is a leisurely tale of a big, 
happy-go-lucky family too poor to keep 
up their comfortable estate and too 
easy-going to decide to leave it. Mr. 
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Marshall’s manner of narrative is as 
detailed as the actual happenings, but 
far more entertaining. 

These Lynnekers deserves rather 
more serious consideration. Its circum- 
stances and setting are similar to 
Watermeads, but the plot is more care- 
fully worked out and the characters 
more convincing. J. D. Beresford has 
already won a reputation among the 
younger English realists by his Jacob 
Stahl trilogy. His study of Dick Lyn- 
neker, developed from adolescence thru 
manhood, is an equally notable achieve- 
ment. But don’t be mislead by these 
affirmations of its psychological value. 
These Lynnekers is likewise a delight- 
fully entertaining story. 


Watermeads, by Archibald Marshall. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. These Lynnekers, by J. D. 
Beresford. George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


A LONG TRAIL 

The life of Dr. Charles A. Eastman, 
an Indian of the Sioux tribe and a 
nephew of the noted Sitting Bull, reads 
like a romance in the realm of culture, 
Until he was fifteen years of age, Ohi- 
yesa made his home in the Canadian 
wilderness among the scattered rem- 
nants of his tribesmen. An earlier book, 
“Indian Boyhood,” describes these sur- 
roundings. He has now written the 
story of his struggles and triumphs, 
his hesitations and regrets in passing 
From the Deep Woods to Civilization. 
In response to his father’s earnest plea 
he forsook the alluring life of a hunter 
and warrior and started his long and 
difficult journey on “the way of the 
white man.” At almost every step he 
records his doubts and misgivings and 
his determined attempts to see in the 
new manner of life ideals worthy to 
replace the old. When he left his 

















OHTYESA—DR. EASTMAN 
As lecturer, author and educator he is showing 
the Indians the way “from the Deep Woods to 
Civilization.” 


father’s home in Dakota, and journeyed 
on foot more than one hundred and 
fifty miles to the Indian school at the 
Santee agency, he was accompanied 
part way by a neighboring tribesman. 
When his companion turned back 
Ohiyesa said, “Tell my father that I 
shall not return until I finish my war 
path.” Sixteen years later, after studies 
in Santee and the fitting schools at 
Beloit and Knox Colleges and at Kim- 
ball Academy, as a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, he returned to 
his own people. Ohiyesa’s war path 
was ended, and Dr. Eastman had begun 
his distinguished career in helping the 
two antagonistic races to a better un- 
derstanding of each other. On the lec- 
ture platform, with his pen, and by 
personal service, he is breaking down 
prejudices and destroying old enmities. 
This new book is not only a good story 
delightfully told, but as interpretation 
of Indian ideals and a revelation of the 
deep unity and fundamental likeness of 
the various branches of our common 
humanity. 


From the Deep Woods to Civilization, by C. 
A. Eastman. Boston, Little, Bzown & Co. $2, 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Seven Maids of Far Cathay, Being 
English Notes from a Chinese Class 
Book, is the result of a quaint game in 
the study of English in the Woman’s 
Anglo-Chinese College of Neuchang. 
Artist, Biographer, Correspondent, 
Diarist, Essayist, Folklorist, and 
Genius (in alphabetical order), each 
contributes her bit. Chinese attitudes 
towards life, the “Able Mother-in-Law,” 
fidelity, love, American customs, the 
beautiful green and blue universe—all 
make a jumble, quaintly humorous, and 
poetic. The Folklorist is especially 
charming, the Genius especially jocu- 
lar. Enlightening as well as entertain- 
ing, a book, maybe, to re-read, the little 
volume is artistically as pretty as a 
Christmas tree. 

The Mysterious Stranger, the strange, 
ironic, bewildering, but beautiful- 
ly written wonder tale found among 
Mark Twain’s papers, should by right 
have Meryon’s gargoyle of Notre 
Dame for its cover design. However, its 
holiday quarto form is an attractive bit 
of book making, and the pictures in 
color by N. C. Wyeth are all charm- 
ing, while that of the astrologer is un- 
commonly rich and decorative color 
work. 

Frank Dadd has made a set of most 
satisfactory pictures, mostly in black 
and white, for Old Christmas, Wash- 
ington Irving’s Christmas essays. The 
illustrations are drawn with sympathy 
and humor, and without exaggeration. 
There are decorations for the chapter 
headings, and three colored plates. A 
fine Christmas card. 

Edmund Gosse writes an essay for 
The Allies’ Fairy Book, introducing the 
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folk tales of eight nations. The book 
went to press before Rumania joined 
the war. But there are more than 
eight tales, for Japan gives three, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales one each. In 
the illustrations, a dozen color plates 
and head and tail pieces, Arthur Rack- 
ham is as whimsical, as full of charm, 
and as masterly in color as ever. It is a 
delightful book, whether one believes in 
fairies or not. 
Seven Maids of Far Cathay, compiled by 
Bing Ding. San Francisco. Paul Elder. $1.25. 
The Mysterious Stranger, by Mark Twain. 
Harper & Brothers. $2. Old Christmas, by 
Washington Irving. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$2.50. The Allies’ Fairy Book. Philadelphia. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75. 


A CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF 


The David Stories, by E. C. Cram, pic- 
ture a boy on a New England farm. early 
in the last century. They are vivid, faith- 
ful, interesting records of the rough, hon- 
est, rugged life. (Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 50 cents.) 

For any small person whose holidays 
must be spent in bed, The Clever Mouse, 
with six stories for the six days, in 
six delightfully and drolly illustrated fold- 
ers, is the best of Christmas cards. (San 
Francisco: Paul Elder & Co.) 

Treasure Flower, by Ruth Gaines, is a 
pretty tale of a little Japanese girl. It is 
illustrated by truly Japanese pictures, in 
colors and in black and white, and is a 
welcome addition to the Little School- 
mate Series. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25.) 


Edwin C. Burritt can write an adventure 
yarn that is not made from impossible ac- 
cidents happening to more impossible peo- 
ple. The Boy Scout Crusoes is so interest- 
ing that it has not had to be garbed in a 
jargon of unrecognizable English to make 
it vivid. (F. H. Revell & Co., $1.25.) 

There is a Korean tale of a cat and a 
dog and a kettle of rice in Wonder Tales 
Retold, written and illustrated by Kather- 
ine Pyle. Also there are Norse trolls and 
pixies, there is the Good Genius from the 
Indians of our West. These are unfamiliar 
and very varied stories charmingly told. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1.35.) 

An anthology for dog lovers, The Dog’s 
Rook of Verse is compiled by J. Earl 
Clauson. It has the old and famous trib- 
utes to dogs, Cowper’s, Byron’s, Watson’s, 
and despite the elegiac tendency of verse 
to pets, there is much cheerful reading in 
the volume. (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co., $1.) 

Elizabeth V. Quinn and Rose O'Neill 
have, between their text and drawings and 
music, made a very funny and very at- 
tractive Kewpie Primer. The “note to 
the teacher” is the only suggestion of 
school book, and no teacher except the 
Kewpies is needed, anyway. (F. A. Stokes 
Company, 50 cents.) 

All about an invention—except the idea 
itself, and the possible failure—is treated 
in Inventing for Boys, by A. F. Collins. 
Chapters on the design, “state of the art,” 
models, patenting, with descriptions of the 
great inventions, make a fascinating book 
for a boy mechanically apt. (F. A. Stokes 
Company, $1.35.) 


In the wording of the King James ver- 
sion, tho with wise omissions, Francis 
Jenkins Oleott has arranged a hundred 
and fifty Old Testament stories. The color 
plates by Willy Pogany happily give due 
attention to setting of time and place, 
while not emphasizing features that to 
the child’s eye are merely outlandish and 
comic. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, $2.) 

A happy thought it was that led Edith 
Finerson Forbes to the gathering of 
Favorites of a Nursery Seventy Years Ago. 
With its reproductions of delightful old 
woodcuts this will be a book for any nur- 
sery today, while the grown folk will turn 
the pleasant pages lingering over half for- 
gotten lines and greeting pictures long 


























Petey Simmons at Siwash 
By George Fitch 
More breezy stories of life at Si- 


wash, the college George Fitch created 
and which made him famous. 


Illustrated by G. C. Widney. $1.25 net. 


The Whale and the Grasshopper 


and Other Fables 
By Seumas O’Brien 


E. J. O’Brien, in the Boston Tran- 
script, says his stories “have a richness 
of feeling and imagination rare in our 
sophisticated literature.” 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


The Worn Doorstep 


By the author of “The Salamander” 


THE 
WOMAN GIVES 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


New York’s Bohemian life— 
a story of the regeneration of a 
man. 

“The Woman Gives” answers 
all the requirements of an orig- 
inal story of life in the Ameri- 
can metropolis. . . . There 
is power, veracity and a certain 
grim fatality in the novelist’s 
method. — Philadelphia North 
American. 


Illustrated by Christy. $1.40 net 


Clover and Blue Grass 
By Eliza Calvert Hall 


More “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” 
stories. The first “Aunt Jane” book 
is in its 22d edition. 


Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


The Heritage of the Sioux 


By B. M. Bower 


A new story of the Happy Family of 
Flying U fame, in which there is 
plenty of action and adventure in the 
Indian lands of the Southwest. 


$1.35 net. 


By Margaret Sherwood 


The diary of an American girl whose lover died in the war. The N. Y. Times 
says: “Occasionally, very, very occasionally, it happens that a book appears 
whose merits one would like, if possible, to shout from the housetops, and such 


$7.25 net. 


a book is this.” 


The Quest of the Quaint 


By Virginia Robie 


An attractive, well-illustrated book 
for those interested in old furniture, 
mirrors, glassware, etc. 


2.00 net. 


Three Plays 


By Padraic Colum 


Life as it is lived in Ireland—THE 
FIDDLER’S HOUSE, THE LAND, 
THOMAS MUSKERRY. 


$1.25 net. 


The Mothercraft Manual 
By Mary L. Read 


An invaluable work by the director 
of the School of Mothercraft, N. Y. 


$1.25 net. 


Games and Parties for 
Children 


By Grace Lee Davison 


A happy collection of old and new 
games for the special entertainment of 
children. 

$7.00 net. 


W. L. GEORGE'S 
The Intelligence of Woman 


A remarkable collection of essays on feminism by the author of “The Second 


Blooming,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 





Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Could You Fill His Shoes? 


Suppose a good job were open where 


you work. Could you fill it? Could 
you jump right in and make good? Or 
would the boss have to pass you up 
because you lacked training? 


Don't take chances on being promoted. If 
you want a job that pays good money, get 
ready for it. 


Pick out the job you want in the work you 
like best. Then start right now to get, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, the 
training that will prepare you to hold it. 


Thousands of men have advanced through 
I. C. S. training to the very jobs they wanted. 
What these men have done you cando. All 
the I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you and train you in your spare time. 


The job you want is within your reach. 
I. C. S, training will win it for you. The 
thing to do now is to make your start. Here's 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 


1. C.S., Box 4532, Scranton, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 4532, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING | 

Electric Lighting Window Trimming 

Electric Railways Show Card Writing 

Electric Wiring Lettering and Sign Paint’g 

Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATING | 

MEOUANIOAL ENGIN'NG DESIGNING 

Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 

Shop Practice Stenog'phy and Typewrit’g 

Gas Engines Higher Accounting 

O1VIL ENGINEERING Railway Accounting | 

Surveying and Mapping Commercial Law 

MINE FORE'N AND SUPT. | | GOOD ENGLISH 

Metal Mining Teachers Course 

he ag oad ENGIN'NG English Branches 

Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVICE | 

ARCHITE CTURE Railway Mail Clerk 

Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 

Architectural Drafting POULTRY | 

Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 

Structural Engineering Navigation Spanish | 
Chemistry ierman 





PLUMBING AND HEATING 
AUTO RUNNING |French 


Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP Mot’r Boat Ran’g| [Italian 











Name. 
Present 
Occupation____ 























The University of pn 


HOM 


in addition to resident (Pes 


tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


25th Year U, of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Ul, » Mitchell Towne 


AlHigh School Course 


our 

In Two Year's series 2 

thorough, com- 

plete. ¢ and simplified high ach echos! course that youcan 

nish in two years, college entrance re- 

uirements, epared by rt. members of tho 
oe of universities and academies, 

rite pit. Bend your name and address for owr booke 

ie ‘all 0 obligations, W rite today—now. 


prereset Tony es 2489 Chicago, U.S. A. 





















| possible for him to write with great sympa- 
‘thy of a civilization which, he says, 


sinee familiar. 
pany, $2.) 
The art series for young people, by 
Charles L. Barstow,—‘Famous Pictures,” 
“Famous Buildings,’ has a third vol- 
ume, just out, Famous Sculpture. This 
is an attractively printed, clear and most 
readable little book. It does not pretend 
to thoroness. What it does undertake is to 
give accounts of the best known statues 
and carvings of ancient and modern times, 
thus serving as introduction, and as basis 
A aaupanaaaaas (The Century Company, 


(Houghton, Mifflin Com- 


A thoughtful and attractive selection, 
the Cambridge Book of Poetry for Chil- 
dren has been made by Kenneth Grahame, 
who does certainly know children. Not a 
large book, it has good variety. There are 
the old favorites from Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod to Byron’s Senacharib, and many 
less known, as Thorbury’s Riding to the 
Tournament. Its English genesis is oddly 
shown in the inclusion of Sheridan’s Ride 
and the omission of Paul Revere’s, altho 
Longfellow is the most quoted American 
in the collection. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1.50.) 


GIVE ME A STORY 


One day E. V. Lucas turned out his 
trinket box and found some precious war 
souvenirs, a rare Australian nugget, prest 
flowers, bits of fur and feathers, an old 
trout fly, ete. Nothing of value, perhaps, 
until, transmuted ‘by his magic into strik- 
ing sketches, whimsical fables and delight- 
ful dissertations, they become something 
you cannot afford to miss, a book called 
i, Silver. (G. H. Doran Company, 
$1.25. | 

A Country Chronicle, by Grant Shower- 
man, is a small boy’s sober account of the 
wholesome farm life that surrounds him. 
With a boy’s candor and matter-of-fact 
literalness and keen and accurate observa- 
tion, the author reveals country life as he 
has known it, with its durable homespun 
virtues, its awkward simplicities. The story 
is chiefly remarkable for a perfection of 
minute detail which results in verisimili- 
tude of presentation. (The Century Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 

Our Natupski Neighbors, by Edith Mini- 
ter, is not ordinary fiction manufactured on 
a typewriter. It is more like biography— 
the true life story of the Natupskis, a fam- 
ily of Polish immigrants who live on terms 
of intimacy with their chickens and pigs. 
This account of their progress in decency 
and Americanism is a human document 
that readers will not soon forget. (Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.35.) 

I'he Incredible Honeymoon, by BE. Nes- 
bit, is an account of an elopement. The 
young people are incredibly charming, fall 
in love with incredible rapidity, escape 
their elders with incredible ease. Every- 
thing which would be likely to go wrong 
in real life goes right, which makes this a 
somewhat incredible story. (Harper & 
Rrothers, $1.) 

J. J. Bell’s new book, Cupid in Oilskins, 
is an engaging account of the romance of 
a gunner in the English nav. who has been 
told that he must sink a U-boat to win a 
certain Lydia with a “lovely pigtail.” The 
author of “Wee Macgreegor” touches the 
war theme very lightly, and the real inter- 
est of this little volume is to be found in 
the personalities of the hero and his 
friends. (I. H. Revell & Co., 

Fibble, D. D.. by Irvin S. Cobb, is a 
earicature of the curate of the stage, of 
comedies that make humor of types—not 
of individuals. The drawing of Fibble ex- 
aggerates his type and he is involved, arbi- 
trarily, in situations in which no living 
I'ibble would ever have involved himself. 
But the book is funny, with the dry humor 
best calculated to tickle the fancy of the 
average American. (G. H. Doran Company, 
$1.20.) 

Sir Hugh Clifford’s life among the peo- 
ple of the Malay Peninsula has made it 








Will you give one family 
A 
MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 
agents—you are 
the host. 


300,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmas in the 
U. 8S. by The 
Saivation 
Army. 


Help us in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Uy THE FAMOUS FOX 


& The lightest run- 

ng typewriter 

in the world—Latest Model—irom 
our Factory to your Office for $42. 
Send any amount with order you can 
spare and pay the balance monthly. 
No interest. Noredtape. 3 years’ 
guarantee. Factory rebuilt. In re- 
plying mention ‘“The Independent." 
FOX TYPEWRITER Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
































Invention fits mouth— 

4 simple as false teeth. Con- 
trols muscles of articulation. 

r . Stam: impossible minute con- 
Alald. s. angen sob Soon talk correctlywithout 





eeu controller. W rite for our scientific explanat'on of Stammer- 
ing. Peate & Beattie, Box 83,Spencerport,N.Y. 


LATSHAW SCHOOL For Backward Children 


This school has discovered original methods of growing mind 
and body and has proven that feeblemindedness is curable. Do 
you want your child to become bright, interesting and happy, witha 
possible future of usefulness? Comeand see for yourself. $1200 up. 


ALLEN LATSHAW, Founder, “The Maples,’’ Berwin, Pa. 








There will be a competitive scholarship awarded 
at Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn., by the 
Heads of the school. This scholarship will be 
open February, 1917, examinations for which will 
be taken the iast week in December. Candidates 
will send their names as soon as possible to the 
Secretary of the school to apply for the qualify- 
ing examinations, 





Good memory is absolutely 
essential to . Memory 











XMAS CARD “you /2 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
Highest Quality, 
Send f or = 


40 ew designs. 
ART CARD CO., 542-1 So. Dearborn St. +» Chicago, Hl. 


DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and_ the 
British Colonies. 


We have opened a show room for display of 
dinner table decoration. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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is “an almost exact counterpart of the 
feudal kingdoms of medieval Europe.” 
The zest with which we read the tales of 
The Further Side of Silence is due in part 
to the new flavor that the Malay Penin- 
sula gives fiction, and in part to their 
unusual narrative power. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.35.) 

The Range Boss, by Charles Alden Selt- 
zer, smacks reminiscently of “The Vir- 
ginian,” tho its Wild West is even wilder, 
its “bad men” more rampant, and its kill- 
ings more casual than those of its proto- 
type. A fairly entertaining love story, with 
a heavy and unconvincingly repentant vil- 
lair. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co,, 
$1.20.) 

Somewhere in Red Gap, by Harry Leon 
Wilson. Variegated experiences of the 
woman owner of a Western cattle ranch, 
told to an obliging guest in an inferior 
Mr. Dooley style, with occasional flashes 
of genuine humor and shrewd insight into 
human nature. (Doubleday, Page & Co.,, 
$1.35.) 

The theme of The Siaz-Pointed Cross in 
the Dust, by John Roland—the old and 
wonderful story of the adventures of a 
vagabond knight errant—is rich in pos- 
sibilities. But the adventures are manufac- 
tured-—never really happened; and the 
whole tale lacks the breath of true romance, 
(F. A. Stokes Company, $1.30.) 

Just for the baseball wise are the amus- 
ing letters of You Know Me, Al, written 
with unbelievable frequency and detail by a 
“busher,” R. W. Lardner, to his long suf- 
fering pal. (G. H. Doran Company, $1.25.) 


JUST FOR CHRISTMAS 


The story written for Christmas that 
escapes being either commonplace or senti- 
mental is rare, and Ruth Sawyer’s This 
Way to Christmas does escape. It manages 
to weave folk tales from half a dozen lands 
in with a simple, merry story of a snow- 
bound hill country, and both grown folk 
and children will enjoy it. (Harper & 
Brothers, $1.) 

Christmas in Russia and in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and Yule as it was 
celebrated before it became the Christian 
festival, are some of the chapters in Yule- 
tide in Many Lands, by M. P. Pringle and 
C. A. Urann. (Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard, $1.) 

Christmas Eve in Mentone with a Bel- 
gian refugee family and a_ millionaire 
American has fairy-tale possibilities not 
disappointed, by C. N. & A. M. William- 
son in Angels Unawares. (Harper & 
Brothers, 50 cents.) 

Kate Douglas Wiggin—or her publish- 
ers—decided that she should write a 
Christmas story. So she wrote The Ro- 
mance of a Christmas Card, with not a 
bad idea for a starter, and now and then 
a reminder of her light charm, but by no 
means on every page. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, $1.) 

And Thus He Came, the Lord, to. rich 
and poor, to gay and sorrowing, to saint 
and sinner. In many forms He came, but 
only to those who could see. Such is Cyrus 
Townsend Brady’s “Christmas fantasy,” 
rather his Christmas vision. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1) 

When the Blind Saw is Dr. Burrell’s 
stery of a little blind beggar of Palestine, 
who one winter night saw the glory of a 
star, and thirty years afterward found his 
sight when told to go “wash in the Pool 
of Siloam.” (New York: Am. Tract Soci- 
ety, 75 cents.) 

An interpretation of the three Gifts 
from the Desert, gold, frankincense. and 
myrrh, by F. B. Fisher, is this year’s 
Christmas booklet illustrated by Harold 
Speakman. (Abingdon Press, 50 cents.) 

Caspar, one of the Magi, who here be- 
comes the Waridering Jew, tells The Wise 
Man’s Story. This is an uncommonly sat- 
isfactory retelling of the story of Christ- 
mas night, by A. E. Bailey, with many 
half-tone illustrations. (Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press, 75 cents.) 








Loyal to the Service 


They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


The public must be served. This 
is the dominating thought of the 
entire Bell organization from the 
president down. Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility 
that this working principle implies. 
The public must be served—efh- 
ciently, uninterruptedly. 


In the fulfilment of this policy, 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and un- 
distracted effort and interest to his 
work. 


To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, 
ample protection in case of illness 
and provision for old age. All these 
personal matters are cared for so 
that the employe has the least possi- 





One Policy 


One System 


ble worry regarding his own welfare. 
His whole-hearted attention can be 
devoted to serving the public. 


While each employe realizes that 
he is but a single factor, he under- 
stands that not only is supreme 
personal effort expected of him, 
but also a loyal support to every 
other telephone worker. 


There is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spirit of 
loyalty to the public. All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they ren- 
der the high standard of service 
which is expected of them. They 
uphold each other's hands so that 
the public may be served. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








real danger lies, 
headaches. To be rid 
explained in a new 

Riley, a Neurolo fy 
cases involving 
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“Headaches—How Prevented” 


What is more exhausting than headache? Yet—a headache is ‘only a symptom.” Itis in 
the conditions back of headaches—the conditions by which headaches are caused—that the 
High blood pressure, auto-intoxication, eye-strain and worse disorders cause 
of headaches, you must gei at their cause. 
book, “‘Headaches and How to Prevent Them’’—by Dr. W. H. 
gist who has had years of experience in treating all kinds of 
headaches, You may get relief by following the teachings of 

Only natural means—diet, exercise, 
We send this book for your FREE ex- 
amination, All you do is ask for it. (See the coupon.) 
If not satisfied with the book, return it at our ex- 
Your examination costs you not a penny, 
If you keep the book, you remit only $1.25, Not 
a large book, but—worth its weight in gold 
to the headache sufferer, 


Send No Money—Use the Coupon 


book. No drugs, 
test, and sleep. 


How to do this is 


312 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me ‘“The Headache Book.”’ I will re- 
turn it in five days or send you $1.25, 





(Write your name and address in the margin.) 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO 
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THE CONFIDENCE 


that no disturbing incident will mar 
the pleasure of your trip makes 
travel on a 


Raymond-Whitcomb Tour 


an ideal vacation. 


South America: Land of the remark- 
able Inca _ civilization, of stupendous 
mountains and limitless undeveloped re- 
sources. The one ideal way to visit this 
wonderful continent and be free from 
the worries of custom houses, foreign 
languages and the perpetual difficulties 
of getting accommodations in a strange 
land is with one of our small parties. 
Departures Dec. 30; Jan. 13, 31; Feb. 
10, 24, and Mar. 14. 


South Sea Islands and Australasia: 


Fascinating new tours out of the ordinary 


routes of travel, including Hawaii, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, 
Rarotonga and Tahiti. Leaving Mar. 7 
and Mar. 13. 


Also Tours to California and Hawaii, 
Japan and China, Nassau and’ Florida, 
and two luxurious cruises to the West 
Indies, Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 


Send for Booklet Desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Dept. 6, 17 Temple PI., Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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Boston G 
Vedas 
will ornament thousands of Christmas trees. 


Get one of theseattractive gift-packages for 
each of your men-folks. It makes a sensible 
remembrance that any man will appreciate 
because the “Boston” gives the greatest 


satisfactionincomfort and service. The box 















—the garter colors are black, white, tan, 

baby blue, marine blue, lavender andgray. 

At stores everywhere or by mail postpaid. 
Silk, 50 cents Lisle, 25 cents 


GEORGE FROST CO,, MAKERS, BOSTON 


Swe wha " oe 


covers show four beautifully colored designs ) 





More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the gut-deos 





aces rms. a 
warm, seal riess 
in 
it in cold 

Abgon tolaralis, oreo 
OLUTELY ODORLESS 

Put It Rietre in The House 
are led by_a chemical process in 


water in the container, which you empty once @ 
month. "Absolutely no odor. "No more trouble 
tool. Write for full description and price. f 
ROWE SANITARY MFG CO, 12108 ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 

t andCold MICH, 
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Place 
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STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS 
During the week that ended on No- 
vember 25 the upward movement which 
had been shown by transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange in the 
second half of the preceding week was 
checked, and at the close of business 
on the 25th there was a net average 
loss for the six days. Some of the war 
order shares had advanced; others had 
declined. Railroad stocks had been 
heavy, owing to doubt concerning the 














the eight-hour law. Railroad price 
changes were slight, however, as sup- 
port had been given by very favorable 
reports of earnings. 

On the following Monday, the 27th, 
the market moved downward again. 
Published warnings that German sub- 
marines were preparing to attack ships 
near our coast caused uneasiness, and 
the decline of wheat prices at Chicago 
(due to reports that proposals for an 
embargo had strong support at Wash- 
ington) exerted a depressing influence. 
But railroad shares were firmly held. 
Confusion and uncertainty character- 
ized the course of the market on Tues- 
day. Some thought the warning of the 
Federal Reserve Board concerning the 
investment of bank funds in British 
Exchequer bills might unfavorably af- 
fect the trade in munitions. The rate 
for call loans rose to 6 per cent. At 
the close of the day the quotations 
showed an average net loss of more 
than one point. On Wednesday there 
was a slight recovery. Railroad stocks 
were notably strong on Friday, the 
day after Thanksgiving, partly on ex- 
pectation that the forthcoming message 
of the President would make recom- 
mendations satisfactory to the com- 
panies. Additional reports of earnings, 
while they showed considerable in- 
creases of gross receipts over those of 
one year ago, pointed to declines of 
net earnings which indicated the great- 
er cost of transportation. During each 
of the week’s full days more than 
1,000,000 shares were sold. 

In the month of November, transac- 
tions on the Exchange amounted to 
34,506,981 shares, a number equaled 
in no preceding November. The busi- 
ness in the corresponding month one 
year ago was only 17,560,000 shares. 
In no one of the month’s twenty full 
days were the sales less than 1,000,000, 
and there were two days when they 
exceeded 2,000,000. 

Prices were affected to some extent 
by a remarkable list of dividend an- 


result of legal proceedings related to} ; 


All Successful Teachers 
USE 


PELOUBET’S 


$/ 25 De ltr ered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, ILI 


Cloth, $1.15 net 
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PEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has created a great demand and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, Prench, German or Ttalian. 







Use Your Now is the time to better your position or in- 
crease your business. You can learn quickly and 
Taltine easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


Machine 


} Language-Phone Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


You simply listen to the living voice of a 
native proiessor pronounce the foreign 
Y~ ay _\anguage, over and over until you know 
it. Our records fit all talking machines, 
csSm Columbia, Victor, etc. Write for free 
SS B» “Language Treatise’ and particulars of 
Si trial offer. An Ideal Xmas Gift. 
-——> THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
975 Putnam Bidg.. 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
WILL Y 
What 15¢c shine You "tur" 
= 
Nation’s Capital [y.!0 m« « 


in stamps or 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. Phe 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without as the purse; it costs but $1a 
year. SIf you want to keep posted on what is going on in the 
world, at the least expense of time or money, thisis your means. 
If you wanta paper in your home whichis sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
hereitis atlast. Send — 1S¢cto show that you mightlike such 
a paper, and we will send it on probation i3 weeks, The 15c 
does not repay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 
Address The Pathfinder, Box 38, Wash 











THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


cimwe mit 1 BERMUDA 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


Now Open. Best location and equipment on the islands. 
Modern service throughout. Grill room, tiled swimming 
pool, our own fleet of yachts; superb drives, saddle riding, 
golf, tennis, sea bathing. 48 hours from New York. 
S. S. Passage of Quebec S. 8. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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ances. The Du Pont Powder Company 
gave 24% per cent extra, in addition 
to its regular quarterly payment, mak- 
ing 100 per cent for the full year. 
Another powder company, the Atlas, 
added 8 per cent to its quarterly of 2 
per cent. The New York Air Brake 
Company’s extra of 12% per cent was 
explained by the statement that net 
earnings for ten months had exceeded 
$8,000,000. Additions made by copper 
mining companies were as follows: 
Quincy, quarterly increased from $4 
to $5; Allouez, from $2.50 to $3; 
Calumet and Arizona, 1 per cent extra. 
Lackawanna Steel gave an extra of 3 
per cent; Central Leather one of $2, 
and Parke, Davis & Co. one of 4 per 
cent. Initial dividends were announced 
by the Steel Company of Canada and 
the Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies 
Steamship Company. The Atlantic 
Coast Line restored its old 7 per cent 
rate, and dividend payments were re- 
sumed by two or three companies 
whose stockholders had received noth- 
ing for some time past. 


LOANS AND CREDITS 

New loans to foreign borrowers in- 
clude $2,400,000 to Bolivia; $5,500,- 
000 to the city of Sao Paulo, in Brazil, 
and $20,000,000 to each of the three 
French cities of Bordeaux, Lyons and 
Marseilles. These cities, with an ag- 
gregate population of about 1,400,000, 
have debts amounting to only $50,000,- 
000. There are also recent bank 
credits of $30,000,000, one of which, 
for $5,000,000, is for the benefit of 
one of the French railway companies, 
which has been paying 11 per cent 
dividends on a capital of $80,000,000. 

When it was proposed a few days 
ago that banks and investors here 
should buy British or French Treasury 
notes or Exchequer bills, the Federal 
Reserve Board published its objections, 
with what was regarded as a warning 
to member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System. These, the Board said, 
ought not to tie up their liquid funds 
in obligations of this kind which might 
have to be renewed several times, thus 
becoming long-term securities. This 
caused some surprize in London, where 
the opinion was exprest that so good 
a customer as the British Government 
might reasonably expect all possible 
accommodation here. The objections 
proved to be effective, for on Decem- 
ber 1 J. P. Morgan & Co. gave notice 
that the plan for selling such notes 
had been withdrawn at the request of 
the British and French governments, 
which desired to “show every regard” 
for the Reserve Board. 


WAGES INCREASED 

In the closing weeks of the year 
there have been many increases of 
wages, suggested by the high cost of 
living and the large profits of manu- 
facturers. Those which especially at- 
tracted attention at the beginning of 
the movement were the addition of 10 
per cent, or $28,000,000 a year, to the 
wages of the Steel Corporation’s 260,- 
Hy employees (making an increase of 

. PeF cent since January), and the 





What Do You Want to Know? 
What Do You Want to Buy? 








is extended to subscribers of The Independent, who live in the 
country, to consult 


The Countryside Shop 


with regard toany problem embraced by the following list of subjects: 


Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs House Furnishings 

and Trees Furniture and Rugs 

Garden Equipment Interior Decoration 

Outdoor Decorations Motor-Cars and Accessories 
Landscape Gardening Poultry and Kennel 

House Plans Sporting and Outdoor Goods 
Building Materials Country Property 


The new service which we have established for the benefit of 
subscribers of The Countryside Magazine is hereby offered to the 
subscribers of The Independent as well. One report will be 
supplied without charge to each subscriber of The Independent 
who wishes to avail himself of this unique opportunity. 


The Countryside Shop is in touch with the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the growers and distributors, those who plan and 
those who execute. 


Its expert counsellors are authorities in their special fields—from 


landscape gardening to the decoration and furnishing of the 
country house. 


What one problem of country living most concerns you now? In 
what direction do you wish advice and assistance? 


While you are considering this matter, send the attached coupon 
to the manager of The Countryside Shop. 


Upon receipt of your coupon he will send you a requisition chart 
which will enable you to quickly check up your needs and put 


down your specific question. State exactly and briefly what you 
wish to know. . 


Upon receipt of this blank, The Countryside Shop will prepare a 
special report which it is believed will help you in carrying out 
your plans as they relate to some definite part of your enjoyment 
of country living. 


We are extending this invitation to Independent subscribers, without 
any charge whatever, because we wish to demonstrate the new quality 
of direct service which The Countryside Shop is prepared to supply. 


INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th St. New York 
The coupon below will receive prompt 
attention. Mail it today. 

Se we eee me eee mame 

THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP N 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York. salnibcaiie 


Z 

= Please send me your requisition blank in order that I may apply for 
| information, which I am to receive without charge. 
= 
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WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


=the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at 

Possible Prices,and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable setvice. 


Save Magazine Moncy! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 

3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Money Saver and is Free to you for the 

asking. The name J. M. 

is the accepted stamp of reliabilit 

end promptness in the magazine fi 


Local Agents Wanted 


Send Us YOUR ’ 
Name and Address 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 


914 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


ears we have been paying our customers 
est returns consistent with conservative 
. First mortgage loans of $200 and 4 
























AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain Hfetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














similar addition to the pay of 35,000 
cotton mill workers in New Bedford. 
Other steel companies and cotton 
manufacturers have since followed 
these examples. The list includes those 
named below: 

Steel Corporation; other steel com- 
panies; cotton manufacturers in New Bed- 
ford, Fall River, Manchester, Lowell, Law- 
rence, Adams and Augusta, Georgia; six 
worsted mills in New Jersey; The Ameri- 
can Woolen Company; seven woolen mills 
in the vicinity of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
and one in Worcester; the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey; the Toledo Plate 
Glass Company; several shoe factories in 
Massachusetts; The United States En- 
velope Company, twelve factories; the Na- 
tional and United States Rubber Com- 
panies; the American Thread Company. 

As a rule the addition is 10 per cent. 
It is estimated that the increases for 
textile workers in New England since 
January amount to $10,000,000 a year. 
In New York the Consolidated Gas 
Company has undertaken to give to its 
17,000 employees a quarterly dividend 
on wages which is equal in percentage 
to the dividend received by stock- 
holders. The company’s dividend rate 
is 7 per cent, and the workmen’s an- 
nual pay will be increased by about 
$1,000,000. 


RISING METAL PRICES 

In the steel market prices are ad- 
vancing every week, and almost every 
day, because of the great demand both 
at home and abroad. Our railroad com- 
panies in the first three weeks of No- 
vember gave orders for $75,000,000 
worth of steel products, 35,000 cars 
included. The price of cars is nearly 
100 per cent higher than it was before 
the war. Orders are for about 50 per 
cent more this year than were sold in 
1915, and for locomotives there has 
been a greater increase, but the com- 
panies must wait a long time for de- 
livery. Relief for the car shortage, as 
to which there is so much complaint, 
must be delayed. One car order re- 
cently placed calls for delivery in No- 
vember, 1917. Russia ordered 1000 
cars last week, England wants 135,000 
tons of rails and Russia 33,000. The 
demand for ship plates cannot be satis- 
fied. Foreign shipbuilders are now try- 
ing to buy 100,000 tons, and a large 
quantity is needed in American ship- 
yards. Altho the output of pig iron was 
never before so large, the increase dur- 
ing ten months of the present year 
having been about 40 per cent, price 
additions are reported every few days. 
Bessemer pig, $22 a few months ago, 
is now selling at $35. France and Italy 
recently bought 100,000 tons. 

The greatest transactions, however, 
relate to steel bars which are used in 
making shells. In the last few weeks 
the Allies have bought 1,500,000 tons, 
for delivery in the second half of 1917, 
paying about $80. A short time ago 
the price was $60. Official reports show 
the remarkable growth of our exports 
of steel products. In the nine months 
that ended with September they 
amounted to $619,853,000, against 
$215,000,000 and $152,000,000 in the 
corresponding months of 1915 and 
1914. September, with $90,895,000, 
made a new high monthly record. 


oe 


DIVIDENDS 


THE CRESSON CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINING 
AND MILLING COMPANY. 
Dividend No. 50. 

Amount, $305,000.00. Total amount to date, 
$4,221,162.50. 

Notice is hereby given that the monthly div- 
idend of ten (10) cents per share has been de- 
clared upon all outstanding stock of The Cresson 
Consolidated Gold Mining and Milling Company. 

Also an extra dividend of fifteen (15) cents 
per share has been declared upon all outstanding 
stock of The Cresson Consolidated Gold Mining 
and Milling Company. 

Both dividends payable December 10, 1916, toe 
stockholders of record November 29, 1916. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


ADOLPH F. ZANG, Secretary. 








UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
New York November 28, 191€. 
At a Board of Directors meeting held this day, 
a regular dividend of one per cent. was declared 
on the capital stock of this Company, payable 
December 30, 1916, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 16, 1916. 


N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 





BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. 
New York, November 27, 1916. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
centum (1%,%) on the outstanding capital stock 
of this Company, payable on January 1, 1917, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Saturday, December 9, 1916. 


J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., November 29, 1916. 

A dividend of One and Three-fourths Per 
Cent (134%) has been declared upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company, payable January 1, 1917, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business December 
15, 1916. Checks will be mailed. 


T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 











6” TIME CERTIFICATES 


issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 
Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE 


BANKING CORPORATION 


E NTANA 








FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CAS OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ goid-leaf cotton or magneto points, 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















RICH in PURE 
SALTS of FRUIT 
Recommended 
by the World’s 
Great Food and 
Health Scientists 
The Natural Food for Stomach and Bowels 
——— Keeps Them in Perfect Condition. 


Mail, 1 1.4 3.50. Ci request. 
¢| StewanT Hoop co” Sa Saat iis Chicago 











Choice Xmas Pecans 


Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
Meated, Exquisite Flavor 
Fine new crop of 
Wabash Valley 
Pecans now ready. 
Thin shelled—easily 
cracked — appetizing 
—healthful. We ship 
direct to consumers in 10, 
15 and 20 Ib. cartons at 
30c per pound, express pre- 
paid east of Missouri River. 
Also Wild ae Bey Walnuts and Shell Barks. 


Order Ten Pound arton Pecans today, $2.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Southern Indiana Pecan Co. 










236 3rd Street 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
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l[usurv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















PENSION MUTUAL LIFE 


As a number of inquiries have been 
received by this department during the 
recent past about the management and 
financial condition of the Pension Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, it is important to 
note that the Insurance Department of 
that state has ordered the company to 
cease business. An examination of the 
company by the Department discloses 
a deficit of $1,198,422.60. The assets 
are found to be $404,269.17; the liabili- 
ties, $1,502,691.77. 

An examination made two years ago 
showed the company sound financially, 
it is said; but we are informed now 
that the capital of $849,195 is largely 
in stockholders’ notes, as yet unpaid. 
The Department accountants, who have 
just completed their examination, re- 
port that bonds of approximately $971,- 
000 have disappeared, the only explana- 
tion vouchsafed being the statement of 
the company’s secretary to the effect 
that they had been returned to H. L. 
Doherty & Co., bankers, New York. No 
receipt for them was shown. The man- 
agement objected to the examination 
and at first refused to permit it. 

A number of letter carriers and mail 
clerks, members of the Post Office Pro- 
tective Association, hold policies in the 
company, the total sum being stated at 
$1,034,000. 

The Attorney-General has applied for 
a receiver, answer to which must be 
made within ten days. If the facts re- 
vealed by the Insurance Department 
are confirmed, the company will be 
placed in the custody of a special dep- 
uty and the business wound up. 

The people connected with this com- 
pany are promoters of the Consolidated 
Investment Company, the object of 
which is to acquire and consolidate a 
number of young and small life com- 


panies. The thing resembles an excur-|é 


sion into the realms of high finance. 








B. A. T., Kenton, O.—(1) The New York 
law limits the amount of new insurance a life 
company may. write annually for the purpose 
of keeping the initial expense within prescribed 
boundaries. (2) According to “‘Flitcraft’s Com- 
pend” the net cost of $1000, twenty-payment 
life, age twenty-five, during the five years end- 
ing December 31, 1915, for the companies named 
was: Equitable of New York, $133.78; Connecti- 
cut Mutual, $133.78; Mutual Life, $129.81; New 
York Life, $135.75; Metropolitan, $119.09; Pru- 
dential, $121.39; Northwestern Mutual, $126; 
Mutual Benefit, $127.64. (3) The mutualization 
of the Prudential places the control and all the 
profits of the company in the hands of the pol- 
icyholders and removes the menace, inherent 
if not active, arising out of the exploitation of 
the funds by stockholders. (4) It would seem 
wiser in a young man with a dependent wife 
to select that one of the three options offered 
under a maturing policy which provides paid- 
up insurance. 


REORGANIZATION 


The Missouri Pacific Railway Company 


AND 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company 





NOTICE THAT PLAN AND AGREEMENT OF REORGANIZATION HAVE 
BEEN DECLARED OPERATIVE, AND OF OPPORTUNITY 
FOR FURTHER DEPOSITS OF SECURITIES 





To Holders of Certificates of Deposit issued under the Plan and Agreement of 
Readjustment or modified Plan and Agreement of Reorganization of said 
Railway Companies, and Holders of Certificates of Deposit issued by 
Depositaries for Committees which have approved said modified Plan and 
Agreement, and 


To Holders of Undeposited Bonds, Stock and Claims for which Provision is 
made by said Plan: 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the undersigned Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
as Reorganization Managers under the Plan and Agreement of Reorganiza- 
tion, as modified July 25, 1916, of The Missouri Pacific Railway Company 
and St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company (being the 
Plan and Agreement of Readjustment of the Capital and Debt of said Com- 
panies dated July 1, 1915, as modified July 25, 1916) have declared said 
Plan and Agreement, as so modified, operative as to all classes of securities 
for which provision.is made therein. 

Further deposits of bonds, shares of stock and claims, of all classes for 
which provision is made in the Plan, may be made on or before January 5, 1917, 
after which date no deposits will be accepted except on such terms as the Reor- 
ganization Managers may prescribe. Such deposits may be made either 
with Depositaries or Sub-Depositaries for the Reorganization Managers and 
Committees constituted by the Agreement of Reorganization, or with Deposi- 
taries for the Committees which have approved the modified Plan and the 
respective offers made thereunder. 

Elections permitted by the modified Plan or by the offers made there- 
under may be made, by Depositors with any of the Depositaries or Sub- 
Depositaries above mentioned, by presenting their certificates of deposit for 
appropriate stamping on or before January 5, 1917, after which date no such 
Depositor shall be entitled to make any such election. 


Dated New York, November 28, 1916. KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


Reorganization Managers. 


SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model. 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat- 


ent Book free. 


George P. Kimmel,‘ 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM £92.24 nowt: 

no interest or taxes; 
highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 
photographs and full information, MUNGER, C-132, New York 
Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 





FACT S, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
_ lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 











Your Engine is in 


, the Grip of the 
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= Black Plague 


[Carbor/ 


“THATS the principal reason your car starts so hard 
this cold weather. You can overcome 80% of your 
trouble by simply pouring into each cylinder an ounce of 
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Five minutes’ time and no labor required. It will increase the 
power of your car—improve acceleration — stop that knock and 
reduce your gasoline consumption from 12% to 25%. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00 and we will forward 
you by prepaid express enough Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Re- 
mover to clean your motor three times. We recommend its use 
every 1,000 miles. Write for testimonial folder and further information. 
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S.C. JOHNSON & SON - Dept.I - RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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HE late Dr. William Hayes Ward 
Totten exprest regret that his edito- 

rial duties on The Independent and 
his outside activities did not leave him 
time for his great delight, the writing of 
poetry. Once in his busy life he did have 
leisure and he improved it. This was in 
1888 when he was laid up in the hospital. 
Hurrying one morning, as he always did 
hurry, to catch a Barclay street ferry 
on his way from his home in Newark 
to the office of The Independent he 
slipped and fell in front of a truck and 
was crushed under the wheels. At the 
hospital it was found that four ribs 
were broken and that it was necessary 
to remove one of his eyes. 

But his spirit never failed him, and 
while he lay in the Chambers street 
hospital bandaged and blinded, he com- 
posed and dictated his longest poem, 
“An Invocation to the Muse of Verse,” 
published in The Independent of May 
10, 1888. As we should expect under 
the circumstances it is in style reminis- 
cent of his favorite poet, the blind Mil- 
ton, but in theme it is very modern, in 
fact it is in some respects more ap- 
plicable to the present than to the time 
when it was written. 

Considered merely as a feat of mem- 
ory, the poem is remarkable, for it runs 
over five hundred lines and reviews the 
history of poetry from the days of the 
ancient monarchies of Egypt and Baby- 
lon down thru Greece and Rome, Italy 
and France, to England and America. 
Like Bishop Berkeley, he then calls upon 
the Muse to leave old Europe for a new 
world. The passage on the state of 
Europe I must quote because of its 
curious resemblances and still more curi- 
ous differences to the present. Then, as 
now, Macedonia was the center of dis- 
turbance. The Greeks and the Montene- 
grins were then fighting the Serbs and 
Turks. France, Germany and Russia 
combined were trying to drive Ferdi- 
nand from the throne of Bulgaria, and 
England, Italy and Austria were sup- 
porting him, strange triple alliances 
they seem to us now! France was being 
urged to war against Germany by Gen- 
eral Boulanger and England was threat- 
ening to fight Russia in defense of 
Bulgaria and Turkey: 

* Hear’st thou the thunder rumbling in the 
Kast? 

Seest thou a million Cossacks hid behind 

Silesian ramparts, and a million more 

Waiting to leap the Balkans? Roses red, 

Mile upon mile, scent thy free, virgin air 

Bulgaria; but rarer and more sweet 

The — pulsing in thy young, red 


00 

Than the distillment of the rose leaves 
plucked 

Ere sunrise, in thy gardens, by the maids! 

But maids and roses and thy gallant sons 

Wait the dread Russian. Austria’s million 


men 
Guard the frontier, and Humbert arms his 


eet. 

And while the Pfarrer reads the Ninetieth 
Psalm 

Over the corpse of the gray Emperor, 
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Bismarck leans, listening for the word of 


war, 
And Germany and France shall leap to 
arms. 


O Europe, camp of soldiers, camp of slaves! 
Thy —_ are reared for slaughter, and thy 
maids 


For saa Thy wheat-fields are no longer 
ue 
With ance corn-flower, but with poppy 
red— 
The blood-red poppy with its death-black 
heart. 
Come hither, men, to our free Western 
land! 
Come hither, Muse, to our fair realm of 
peace ! 
+. 
** 


Victor Hugo proved to be a prophet 
in some things. Let us hope that this 
vision of his will come true also: 


I represent a party which does not as 
yet exist, the party of revolution, of civili- 
zation. This party will hold the twentieth 
century. There will come forth from it, 
first, the United States of Europe, and then 
the United States of the World. 

The republic, which is not yet ripe, but 
which in a century will embrace the whole 
of Europe, signifies that society is its own 
sovereign. It protects itself by means of 
its citizen-soldiers; judges itself, by trial 
by jury; administers its own affairs, by 
local government; rules itself, by popular 
representatives. The four limbs of mon- 
archy—the standing army, the courts, the 
bureaucracy, the peerage—are for the re- 
publie only four troublesome excrescences 
which are withering up and will soon die. 


es 

Every time the question of prohibi- 
tion is agitated somebody comes out 
with the claim that bad cooking has 
done more harm in the world than 
liquor. Nobody, so far as I know, has 
ever attempted to prove this by refer- 
ence -to the statistics of the prisons, 
the insane asylums or the hospitals or 
has suggested what it has to do with 
the question if true. This culinary 
argument has reached the antipodes 
and the Sydney Bulletin puts it into 
verse: 
What's meat to one is to another booze; 

be + feels a craving base for pork or 

am 

Corn beef and carrots, say, or even lamb, 
May find these things his intellect confuse. 

Aye, steak and onions, taken to excess, 


Ofttimes have wrecked domestic happi- 
ness. 


Seed-cake may land an oldster on his ear, 
Or rouse him to unseemly levity, 
And currant-bun with some may dis- 
agree, 
Affecting them as others are by beer. 
*Tis plain the eat and burden of the day 
Can havoe with the public’s morals play. 
* 
sf 


I wonder what has become of that 
French teacher who shortly before the 
war taught his pupils to sing a paci- 
fistic version of the “Marseillaise”: 
Plus d’armes, citoyens! 

Rompez vos bataillons! 
Chantons! Chantons! 
Et que la paix féconde nos sillons! 

Perhaps he is in the trenches shoot- 

ing at the director of Hauptmann’s 
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Festspiel of 1913 which ended with 
Germania leading the nations into the 
Temple of Love and Peace. This scene 
was too much for the Crown Prince. 
He left the theater in disgust at such 
nauseant sentimentality. Verdun is 
more to his taste. 


If Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pirates of 
Penzance” is still played in London I 
presume the military censor eliminates 
the lines: 

For my military knowledge tho I’m plucky 
and adventury, 

Has only been brought down to the be- 
ginning of the century, 

But still in learning vegetable, animal and 
mineral, : 

I am the very model of a modern major- 
gineral, ‘ 

** 

The Socialist organ Vorwdrts is one 
of the few German papers which reveal 
the seamy side of war. The story of 
what a lady observed on a train be- 
tween Bremen and Oldenburg is well 
worth reprinting for the benefit of gig- 
gling girls elsewhere: 

In the compartment which she entered 
there were two young girls, and afterward 
& man came in, accompanied by his wife. 
No sooner was the latter seated than she 
began counting slowly on her fingers: “One, 
two, three’—and continued to repeat the 
words at short intervals. 

The young girls giggled, and whispered 
to one another about the singular conduct 
of the woman. At last the man could con- 
tain himself no longer, and he addrest 
the girls: “Perhaps you will stop your silly 
laughing when you learn that my wife has 
lost three sons at the front. I am now 
taking her to an asylum.” A sinister still- 
ness at once made itself felt in the com- 
partment. 


* 

** 
A great author is one who success- 
fully challenges the taste of the world. 
“I know what I want,” says the 

World. “Give me this and this.” 

“No, you don’t know what you want,” 
says the Author. “Take that and that.” 
Then the great round World takes 
it and rejoices. And when he is dead 
a monument is erected in his honor by 

the defeated party. 

* 


St. Francis of Assisi must still live 
in Russia, for surely from him comes 
that prayer for the horses in the war 
liturgy: 

And for those also, O Lord, the humble 
beasts, who with us bear the burden and 
heat of the day, and offer their guiltless 
lives for the well-being of their countries 
we supplicate Thy great tenderness of 
heart. For Thou hast promised to save 
both man and beast and great is Thy 
loving-kindness. Lord have mercy! 


s* 


A freshman in a New York univer- 
sity who was asked to write a theme on 
his first impressions of the city began 
with this: “The most amazing sight I 
ever saw was the skyscrapers of New 
York crossing the Hudson River on a 
ferryboat.” Such optical illusions of rel- 
ative motion are not uncommon. 











